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6 Modern Religious 


Classics 
Religion in the Thought of Today 


By CARL S. PATTON 


Every generation needs to put religion into a form alive with its 
own life. That means some one must help us examine the points of 
emphasis in different realms of present- » ae thinking that have a 
religious bearing, outlining the kind of religion which they make 
when put together. The specialist, who takes a one-sided view, may 
not be able to help us as well as the working minister who has tried 
to keep up with the investigations of the day in Evolution, the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, Philosophy, and Theology 

Dr. Patton here undertakes to prove that the governing ideas in the 
saddle today “are not a series of disconnected guesses in different 
realms but the product of an attitude and method that brings results 
similar and congenial in all fields and that these are, also, most fav- 
orable to the Christian religion.” ($1.50.) 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


By ERNEST F. SCOTT 


Professor Scott, as is generally known, holds the chair of New 
Testament Criticism in Union Theological Seminary. In his chosen 
field, he has few peers. In this his last book he holds that Jesus, as 
never before, stands out as the moral leader of humanity, and that 
there has never been a time when his ethical teaching has counted for 
so much, and the desire to take it by itself and embody it in a new 
social order, is, says the author, not unnatural. But, he warns, 
Jesus was something else than a lawgiver or reformer. He 
came with a message from God, and his ethic has no meaning 
apart from his religion 

A book of very great significance today. ($1.00, new edition.) 


The Religion of Wise Men 


By GEORGE FREDERICK WATES 


The author of this book is seeking a religion for grown-ups. He says 
“Although some features of current religion may be criticised here, 
my object is not to depreciate religion, but to exalt it—not less, but 
more of it, do we want To this end, however, it must frankly 
leave behind its worn-out impedimenta. A creed manufactured by 
princes and ecclesiastics centuries before Galileo was born is an 
anachronism in the twentieth century; and the Church that persists 
in holding to it must lose, in increasing measure, the support of the 
most intelligent and sincere today 

An upstanding, inspiring book. ($1.50.) 


Where Evolution =, Religion Meet 


By JOHN M. and MERLE C, COULTER 


“The reason scientific men believe in Christianity is that they find it 
to be thoroughly scientific.” 
“The purpose of this book is not to unsettle the faith of anyone in 
some creed that has proved satisfactory and stimulating to him 
We are not seeking to make converts to a belief in the doctrine of 
evolution The purpose is simply to give some information that 
may prove interesting and useful, and that will serve to correct a 
xd deal of misinformation that is current. In other words, we 

shall try to give trustworthy information, and leave it to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. It is simple justice to develop a mutual 
understanding as to certain gross misconceptions that have crept into 
the mind of the general public in reference to evolution.” 

his book by Professor Coulter, of the University of Chicago, is 
one of the most satisfactory volumes published on this subject in 
five years ($1.00, new edition.) 


Mahatma Gandhi 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
vetter combination of author and subject could hardly be con- 
ved Writing of Gandhi—one of the most startling and significant 
ires in the world today—Rolland is a great mind of another race, 
another civilization, eminently fitted to estimate intelligently the 
great contrasts with Western ideas presented by Gandhi's teaching 


Rolland’s picture of the great Indian leader is vivid and sympathetic 
$1.50.) 


The Lost Radiance of the 
Christian Religion 


By L. P. JACKS 

Is religion gowtas old? What is the trouble? Principal Jacks has 
some helpful things to say in this little book, which contains what 
the Christian World calls ‘probably the finest utterance that the 
well known editor of the Hibbert Journal has yet delivered.”’ (75c) 


Include these books in your order 
We Pay Postage 
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Spring Is Here!—Summer 


Is Coming! 


AND THE MINISTER IS CONFRONTED 
WITH the necessity—and the opportunity—of 
tuning in with Nature and passing on her mes- 
sages to his people with a sympathy and sincerity 
that will draw the hearts of men and women to 
the Father of All. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson finds 
the world tired and troubled, and he has gone out 
to the fields and forests and mountains in search 
of messages which will both soothe and strengthen. 
His search has been successful and here are his 
messages within the covers of a book— 


“Nature Sermons” 


The first announcement of this new book to our 
readers brought scores of orders, not only from 
ministers but from laymen as well. Do not 
neglect to include this title in your book order. 
(Price of book $1.50.) And we would suggest that 
you add also John Timothy Stone's ‘’Places of 
Quiet Strength” ($2.00) and Walter Russell 
Bowie's “Some Open Ways to God” ($1.50 


All of these men have real messages 
for these troubled times 
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By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
‘“‘The Lion in His Den’’ 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church of Detroit, Michigan, is also 
contributing editor of The Christian Century. 
He is also well-known as a writer of interesting 
books. Every year brings from some well-known 
publisher a new volume from his pen. His 
latest production is “The Lion in His Den,” 
containing brief and entertaining dialogues be- 
tween the “Lion” and his friend on various sub- 
jects, literary, religious and what not. 


In “THE LION” Dr. Hough has created a human 
and lovable individual, through whose keen and 
penetrating comments, the reader gets illuminat- 
ing glimpses into the world of books and the men 
who make them—particularly those men whose 
writings deal with the problems of the spirit. 
Interwoven through it all there is epigrammatic 
comment on human affairs that reveals “The 
Lion’s” interesting philosophy of life. 

The conversations cover a wide range of thought—from such 
whimsical topics as The Romance of Maps, to discussions of 
religion and life like The Gifts of the Church to the World, 
and Paul Through Contemporary Eyes; from scholarly ex- 
positions like the Lion’s on Dante to such light and satirical 
comments on American politics and politicians as are com 
tained in the chapter, Simplification and Sincerity; and criti- 
cism of literary men and methods from St. Beuve to moderns 
like Sinclair Lewis and Vachel Lindsay. 


Price $1.75 
The Christian Century Press 
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It is published not for any single denomination alone 


t for the Christian world. It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


A Proposal in Aid 
Of Goodwill 


a INTERNATIONAL PEACE is ever to be achieved, 
there will have to be more of an application of imagi- 
nation to the world situation than has so far been forth- 
coming. The proposal made by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
that valiant voice for world understanding, for use on 
Goodwill Day, May 18, shows this necessary quality of 
imagination. Mrs. Mead, writing to the superintendents of 
schools in many of the cities of the country, after outlining 
the sort of exercises which can make the celebrations within 
the schools of most lasting value, has gone on to suggest 
one specific act that might easily enlist the interest of 
thousands of school children. “Let high school seniors,” 
says Mrs. Mead, “compete in forming a goodwill message 
of perhaps three hundred words, and let each headmaster 
send to the city superintendent the best one from his school. 
From these let the best be chosen by the superintendent, 
and let the successful writer be honored by being invited 
to broadcast his message on May 18, and to select the 
countries to which the message shall be sent by mail. What 


sels or Marseilles or Belgrade or Rio de Janiero or Peking 
« Yokohama to receive such a message and to know that 
Americans want to make them their friends!” Not only 

Mrs. Mead’s plan entirely practicable; it should be made 
an annual feature of Goodwill Day. In addition, it is 
» be hoped that the programs that the schools carry out 
will partake of the positive characteristics she suggests. 
Leyton Richards tells of speaking before more than fifteen 
hundred high school students in an eastern city and finding 
only four who even knew what the Rush-Bagot treaty is, 
let alone its significance in the realm of international good- 


an 


will. The Rush-Bagot treaty ; the Boxer indemnity refund; 
the so-called Bryan treaties; the many instances of settle- 
ment of disputes through arbitration—all these should be 
emphasized in the thinking of the day. 


Dangers in Proposed 
Trip of Fleet 


ET IT ALSO BE HOPED that the navy of the 

United States will not be used at this juncture to 
undermine such impression as may be produced by our 
national observance of a goodwill day. It is less than five 
months since President Coolidge announced, in his Chi- 
cago speech, our “new policy” of “friendship and under- 
standing” to take the place of what he called “the old 
standard of dealing with other countries by terror and 
force.” The words of his inaugural, in which he rejected 
aggressive ambitions on the part of this country and de- 
clared the true interests of America to be bound up with 
the proclamation of the gospel of the cross in all lands, 
are still fresh. There has been a message of hope in words 
like these from the American executive to the beleaguered 
forces of goodwill in every land. But if now the contem- 
plated naval holiday in Australian waters should be carried 
through, it is hard to see how any popular interpretation 
can be placed upon the act other than finds in it an open, 
if indirect, announcement of a community of interest in 
Within the 
year the United States has, brusquely, excluded Asiatics 


the maintenance of a white southern Pacific. 


from its shores. For several years Australia has forbidden 
landing to any person not of European extraction. The 
situation, whether viewed from the angle of the white 
man’s policy or the over-population of the portions of the 
earth inhabited by the tinted races, is more fraught with 
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danger than any other single situation in the modern world. 
It requires nothing so much as extreme delicacy in the 
handling. A hobnobbing of huge naval flotillas cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be called a delicate in- 
ternational gesture. It will not be interpreted as such, in 
Australia, in Asia, in America, or anywhere else. The con- 
templated trip, which is scheduled to start July 1, cannot 
take place, under the terms of the action of congress, 
without the specific approval of the President. Let it be 
hoped, we repeat, that this approval will not be forth- 
coming. We do not contemplate with relish any prospect 
of calling for a national expression of goodwill for other 
peoples on May 18, and forty-three days later sending our 
fleet to an international hot-spot to indulge in a “blood is 
thicker than water” carnival. 


Another Sign of the 
Sins of Youth 


RELIGIOUS LEADER of wide experience, al- 

most boundless charity, and careful judgment, 
writing of prevalent conditions among young people as 
compared with those of former times, comes to a rather 
discouraging conclusion. In the course of a personal 
record he says, “I drank tea at Mr. O’s. But how was I 
shocked! The children that used to cling about me, 
and drink in every word, had been at a boarding-school. 
There they had unlearned all religion, and even serious- 
ness; and had learned pride, vanity, affectation, and 
whatever could guard them against the knowledge and 
love of God. Parents who would send your girls head- 
long to hell, send them to a fashionable boarding- 
school.” And the date? April 6,1772. And the writer? 


John Wesley. Oh, for the good old days! 


Gandhi Threatened 
With Lynching 


VW. ITH THE LOSS of much of Mahatma Gandhi's 
political prestige in India, it begins to look as 
though his spiritual leadership might also be seriously 
challenged. Wealthy Brahmans are beginning to see 
how dangerous is the heresy that the mahatma has 
preached in his attack on caste, and formal meetings 
have even been held to debate the means by which 
this heresy may be brought to an end. In one such meet- 
ing, held in Bombay, the presiding officer is said to have 
held Hinduism to be in danger of extinction at the hands 
of Gandhi, and to have called on the company to defend 
It is a little hard to 
see just how these fundamentalist Hindus would go 


it even at the cost of their lives! 


about sacrificing their lives at the hands of a heretic 
who absolutely rejects the use of violence, yet the 
fervor to which the speaker worked himself up in call- 
But this was not 
“Another speaker,” says the Servant of 
India, a weekly published in Poona, “said that if Mr. 


ing for such devotion sounds familiar. 
the climax. 


Gandhi had made such statements in another part of 
the country he would have been torn to pieces and the 
time had come for them to lynch him should he make 
such statements again publicly. This naturally created 


an uproar, but the chairman came to the rescue of the 
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speaker by suggesting that all he meant was that he 
was prepared to die for his religion, and not that he 
would lynch Mr. Gandhi.” Can it be possible tha 
Gandhi, even in India, may find his cross? 


Combining Outlawry 
With Disarmament 


OGICAL AND STATESMANLIKE is the proposal 

set forth in a memorial to President Coolidge asking 
that when he calls the next conference for curtailment of 
military and naval armament he include also a considera. 
tion of the outlawry of war. The memorial is signed by 
prominent men and women, among them President Ernes 
De Witt Burton, Cardinal Hayes, General O’Ryan, Rev, §, 
Parkes Cadman, William Allen White, Henry van Dyke, 
Bishop McDowell, Justice Florence Allen, Dr. Fosdick, Dr. 
James L. Barton, Bishop Brent, President Benjamin Id 
Wheeler and some sixty others. The proposal, we hope, 
will be entertained by the President in favorable association 
with his prospective disarmament conference, so that when 
the moment comes for issuing the call, the conference will 
be described as including outlawry as well as disarmament, 
As a measure for economic relief, disarmament is of the 
highest importance, but as a peace measure its significance 
is not great. Even if armament could be reduced to a 
negligible bulk by a proportional all-around curtailment, the 
chances of future warfare would hardly be affected. And 
of course, everybody knows that the nations are not going 
to disarm in earnest until some substitute is provided for 
the war system. There is only one substitute, as this 
memorial clearly states, and that is the establishment of law 
in place of war. “We look for no miracle,” say these 
distinguished petitioners. “Laws against felonious assault 
and murder have not changed human nature or put an end 
to acts of violence and slaying. But no civilized people 
could contemplate without horror the abrogation of the laws 
that forbid them. So we hope will be accorded the tribute 
of the ages to the laws against wholesale destruction and 
murder which the wisdom of our generation will give to 
mankind in the outlawry of war.” If President Harding 
could achieve fame through his highly restricted arms 
conference whose results have apparently aided not at all 
the cause of peace in the Pacific, what immortality is m 
store for President Coolidge if while he gets the nations 
thinking about disarmament he gets them also to consider 
the abolition of the war system itself! 


Roger Baldwin Sentenced for 
Free Speech Test 


OGER N. BALDWIN, director of the American 

Civil Liberties union, has been sentenced to six 
months in the county jail at Paterson, New Jersey, on 
charge of “unlawful assembly.” Six months ago Mr 
Baldwin, accompanied by a small group of strikers from 
the silk mills of Paterson, took his stand on the steps 
of the city hall of that city. “I am about to read the 
bill of rights,” he began. Immediately, policemen at 
rested him and six of his comrades. The chief of police 
had previously closed a private hall that had bees 
rented for the purpose of holding the meeting. Mr. 
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Baldwin and his companions were brought to trial under 
a statute of 1796, invoked now for the first time. Under 
this previously unused statute it was necessary to argue 
that an attempt had been made to create a riot or dis- 
order, whereas the defense contended that it had no 
purpose in view other than to protest against the 
arbitrary action of the police in denying to the strikers 
the right of free speech and assembly. 
Joseph A. 
advisement for more than three months, sentenced Mr. 
Baldwin to six months in jail, and his companions to the 
payment of light fines. The directors of the American 


The judge, 
Delaney, after holding his verdict under 


Civil Liberties union have publicly announced their 
corporate responsibility for Mr. Baldwin’s act, and are 
carrying the case to the supreme court of New Jersey. 
Mr. Baldwin himself says that his chief concern is the 
securing of a court decision which will establish the 


future rights of citizens in an industrial center like 
If no rights except those allowed by the 


police obtain, and police conceptions of constitutional 


Paterson. 


liberty are to afford the accepted standard, free speech 
n such communities must be a good deal of a myth. 
It is a hard road that Mr. Baldwin is walking, but the 
end in view is of national importance. 


A Bill that Should 
Come to Life 
” DEFENDERS claim for the recent short session 


1 
} 


the senate a record in dealing with foreign af- 
irs, in that between December 12 and adjournment, 
It will 
doubtless prove a surprise to the majority of our citizens to 
Most of us 
knew of the Isle of Pines decision; the other eighteen acts 
How- 


nineteen treaties and conventions were ratified. 
find such a list of actual accomplishments. 


‘lipped through without attracting public attention. 
ever, with all that was done, there remained in the commit- 

on foreign relations when adjournment came several 
treaties and resolutions of major importance. 
certain that when congress reassembles attention will focus 


It now seems 


n the proposal for entry into the world court. In 
the preoccupation of the senate, and its committee, with 
that issue, it is to be hoped that the Ladd-Woodruff reso- 
is not lost to sight. Not for a long time has there 

been a proposal better designed to keep the United States 
ut of international trouble. Under the terms of the pro- 
posed bill the departments of state, treasury, commerce, the 
lederal reserve board, and similar governmental bodies, 
without specific prior authorization from congress would be 
prohibited from making the United States responsible, 
or indirectly, for supervising the fulfillment of 

the United 
ites and foreign governments or political subdivisions 


hereon? 


financial 


\t 


arrangements between citizens of 
; from giving official recognition to any arrangement 
that may commit the United States government to any form 
i military intervention, to compel observance of alleged 
ligations, or to deal with any arrangement except secur- 
ing the settlement of claims through ordinary law courts or 
arbitration agencies. There is no need of commenting at 
The evils at which it is aimed 


‘ength on this proposal. 
constitute a real menace to the continuation of amicable 
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relations between the United States and other countries, 
particularly Latin American countries. The bill will be bit- 
terly fought by certain banking and industrial interests. It 
should be passed. 


Honoring the 
Bible 

CONGREGATION in Penn Yan, N. Y., is said 

to be congratulating itself over having read the 
Bible through in a single day. The effort was made a 
community event, with the score kept and announced 
in the public square like that of any championship base- 
ball game. Two hundred readers, working in relays, 
participated. Reading began at three o'clock in the 
morning, and finished at eight that evening. And the 
newspapers made much of the feat. Well, why not? 
The Bible is said to contain 774,692 words. We are not 
sure which version was counted in making that calcula- 
tion, but the total will not vary much no matter which 
one is used. The Bible-reading congregation had 1,020 
minutes at its disposal. A simple arithmetical process 
will show that the readers in this all-day performance 
had to average 759 words a minute, and keep that pace 
up without slacking even for an instant for seventeen 
hours! Some public speakers do not use more than 100 
words a minute; 125 is about the average; any stenog- 
rapher can testify that the speaker who uses 150 is an 
unusually rapid talker. If the congregation at Penn 
Yan, therefore, did what it actually claims to have done, 
its members must have poured out the words of the 
Bible at a rate that reduced all articulation to gibberish. 
The performance has been defended as an attempt to 
rivet the attention of the community on the word of 
God. 


cisely the situation that the apostle Paul excoriated 


What it comes to, if it actually occurred, is pre- 


when he told the church in Corinth that he would rather 
say five sensible words in church than utter ten thou- 
sand beyond understanding. 


Dr. Rawlinson’s Article 
Opens Vital Subject 


T IS SELDOM that The Christian Century calls at- 
I tention to articles appearing in its columns. Lest, 
however, there should be a single reader misled by its 
title into passing over the article by Dr. Frank Rawlinson 
in the current issue, we take this method of bespeaking for it 
the reading it merits. Dr. Rawlinson, as editor of the in- 
terdenominational Chinese Recorder, published in Shang- 
hai, has proved himself among the most independent and 
productive thinkers on any Christian mission field. His 
certain to be seized and debated with 


article is upon 


energy in every mission center, and wherever executives 
of the missionary enterprise gather. It is to be hoped that 
the church public of the west will perceive the vast im- 
plications of the subject which Dr. Rawlinson has so fear- 
lessly opened to discussion. The relation of the Christian 
evangel and evangelist to the program of Caesar, especially 
when that program bears as dubious ethical implications 
as it carries in many so-called mission lands, makes it 
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impossible longer to postpone a frank consideration of 
just such problems as this which Dr. Rawlinson brings 
into the arena. There is no more encouraging sign in con- 
nection with the missionary enterprise than the increasing 
recognition of the presence and implications of such prob- 
lems. 


The Veil 


LL THE SIDEWALKS about the church were 
crowded and the people pushed one another into 
the street. 


no one seemed to mind it. 


A slight cold spring rain was falling but 
It was really a wonderful 
sight—people standing out in the wet and pushing to 
find a place in a church where no places were left. 

A quiet-spoken man, evidently from the country, 
whose interest had carried him for a Sunday afternoon 
walk into a part of the city which had an old name for 
poverty and crime, having a way with him got through 
the press of folk and managed to get just inside the 
door. He saw packed seats, row after row, of all sorts 
and conditions of people, and a curtain hung across the 
front of the interior, and an old man in a chair. 

“Why,” he asked, “is the curtain hung across the end 
of the church?” 

“Because the old man is in the chair,” said his neigh- 
bor. 

“But why?” he persisted. 

“Because the old man has been forbidden to speak 
in the church, and since they could not shut him out 
they have veiled the altar so that God and Christ should 
take no harm. That is were God and Christ are, behind 
the veil in that end of the church.” 

“T should have thought God and Christ were where 
the people are, and where the rain is falling and in all 
the vastness of earth and sky,” said the stranger to 
himself, and no one took any notice. 

“But how can the old man do any harm to God and 
Christ?” 

“He has been pronounced a heretic by his church,” 
a woman answered, “ and the bishop here says he must 
not preach here or anywhere else where the bishop has 
power.” 

“I should think,” said the 


depend on what he has to say.’ 


stranger, “that might 


“T do not know anything about that,” the woman re- 
plied. 
At last told 


the crowd that the old man would not say anything 


another man in front of the curtain 
in the church but would speak somewhere else, and 
they all went out and the church was left quite empty 
save of shadows—and God and Christ alone behind the 
curtain. 

The stranger went out with the rest, and kept on 
walking. All the streets were full of people; in the 
darker places they seemed like shadows moving through 
shadows. 

“T wonder,” he said to himself, “if it would do any 


good were | to be crucified again.” 
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Youth’s Hour in the Churches 


i’ THERE A YOUTH MOVEMENT in the Uniteg 


States? The question cannot be answered categorically 








Conferences, conventions, summer schools and camps of 
young people there have been, but whether these can be 
said to indicate a genuine stirring among the youth of the 
nation is open to debate. In student groups there can be 
found many who are considering with new interest the 
problems that arise out of the organization of society. But 
there may also be found a far larger number apparently 
indifferent to concerns beyond the campus. In our cities 
certain young people gather with enthusiasm to discuss 
But the huge 
majority do not even know that such discussion is under 
way, and, if apprised, would care not at all. 


the discovery of new roads to better living. 


In the sense 
that there is a youth movement in Germany, in Russia, in 
China, or in Argentina, moving the new generation in 
masses to the search for a better way of life, it is hardly 
correct to speak of an American youth movement. 

It is knowledge of the limitations within which this stir- 
ring among young Americans is proceeding that makes 
When 
some youngster whose total acquaintance does not exceed 
a few hundreds, and is frequently smaller than that, begins 


many observers contemptuous of the whole affair. 


to talk largely of what youth thinks, or what youth wants, 
or whither youth is tending, these observers confess to a 
sudden languor and loss of interest. A spirit of optimism 
is required to assert that youth thinks anything, or wants 
anything, or is tending anywhere save toward that haven 
of comfortableness that has seemed the most alluring goal 
Yet, acknowledging this, there 
are good evidences that a genuine American youth move- 
ment, if not actually under way, may soon come to power. 
And there are indications that this movement, if it comes, 


to most of youth’s elders. 


will be in many essentials different from the movements 
that have arisen in other nations. 

The series of conventions held in the past year and a 
half in which the new generation has most clearly spoken 
indicates the character of some of these differences. Be- 
ginning with the Indianapolis convention, passing into a 
new stage with that at Louisville, and now taking still 
another form with the convention at Ann Arbor, it 1s 
growing clear that, however varied the issues that are 
being discussed by these young people, they are willing to 
come together because of a common interest in the assertion 
of spiritual values. Even those who have given up the 
churches as a bad job, or who rather glory in an attitude 
of aggressive agnosticism toward the doctrinal forms of 
religion, seem to find themselves at home in these open 
discussions under avowedly religious auspices. If there 1s 
to be an American youth movement, there is at least 4 
good chance that it will be, in its fundamentals, devoted to 
the reign of the spiritual in all aspects of our common life. 

We are not thinking in terms of any impending orgat- 


ization or organizations. 


The attempt to regiment ao 


awakening of this kind is nearly always a means 0 
If England has a youth movement—and it 
probably comes closer to having such a movement than the 
United States—it is without formal organization. The 
terms used to differentiate the three major streams of the 


strangling it. 
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movement in Germany do not, except in the loosest manner, 
indicate corporate bodies. In Asia and in Latin America, 
where the heat of youth is permeating social and political 
hodies long dormant, there is little attempt at organization. 
The wind is blowing where it listeth. But, despite this in- 
formality, it is not difficult to distinguish differences in 
intent. 

In England, if there can be said to be a youth movement, 


it concerns itself largely with social readjustments. Some 
of this concern has expressed itself within churchly circles. 
Copec has a league of youth; the Anglicans have been en- 
couraging university students to express their feelings as 
to the conduct of the church. 
bon]? 


IahiU 


But, for the most part, Eng- 
s youth is seeking after new modes of life, both social 
individualistic and indirect manner 
Germany admits three 
There is the reactionary, in- 
tensely nationalistic movement of the universities; there is 


and political, in the 
that is characteristic of the Briton. 
distinct youth movements. 


| 


the rebellious, intensely communistic movement of the 
ung proletarians ; there is the search for a freer social life 
is characteristic of the youngsters of the middle classes. 
e part that youth is playing in the maintenance of Rus- 
ian communism is as well known as the part it has played 
in the maintenance of Italian fascism. 
In Asia, the movement among youth has, in many cases, 
started with a strong political slant, and later shifted to a 
‘ial crusade. It was youth that furnished the “volun- 


of Indian nationalism. Youth gave voice to the 
itrage of China at her political mistreatment during the 


years of the world war and at the council of Versailles. 


Youth provided the backbone for the democratic demon- 


Youth 
Youth 
n the distinguishing mark of the nationalistic agita- 
Now, at least in China, Japan and 
youth is plunging into the creation of a new social 


ration against the military bureaucracy of Japan. 
proved eager for political martyrdom in Korea. 
has bec 
tion in the Philippines. 
Korea, 
rder, leaving political issues, for the moment, in order to 
insure a sound foundation for the states yet to be. 
in many parts of Latin America youth has struck out 
ldly for a more liberal political and economic order. The 
active promotion of a community of interest between 
students and workers in Uruguay, Argentina and Chile is 
| the most suggestive phases of the youth movement 
re in the world. In the most reactionary of the 
American nations it is youth—generally youth in 


1 


1 


the universities—which makes up the growing demand for 


a more democratic government. 


Against these conditions in other lands, the aspects of 


incipient youth movement in this country show a variety 
interests. There is promise of a youth movement in 
education; a promise that finds expression in the growing 
lissatisfaction with present classroom methods, and in 
the birth of several student-controlled periodicals which 
deal vigorously with the shortcomings of the present Amer- 
an school system. 
seeking a new social and economic order; a promise that 
can be seen in the success of the liberal type of social science 
school, as well as in the response to education of the same 
sort within the labor ranks. There is little promise of a 
But a youth movement in 
teligion is, as has been said, a clear possibility. And this 


There may soon be a youth movement 


youth movement in politics. 
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movement seems to have some chance to become the com- 
mon adventure that binds all the others together. 

Up to this time this youth movement in religion has 
appeared under two forms. It has been seen within the 
present church organization, and it has been seen without. 
There is every cause for gratitude and hope in the amount 
of religious interest that has been evinced by young people 
wholly outside the life of the established communions. But 
there is even more promise in the stirring among the young 
people who are still within the ranks of the churches. 
There has been, however, a disposition on the part of some 
churches to so control this new access of energy as to make 
sure that there will be no adventures in nonconformity. 
This control, exercised by well-meaning but organization- 
ally-minded adults, has not encouraged the growth of a 
genuine movement of youth. 

In those communions, however, where the adult engi- 
neers of the machinery already fabricated have been wise 
enough to keep their hands off the young people’s striving 
for a coordination of their social ideals with their spiritual 
enthusiasms, the possibility of a fresh accession of power 
The Methodists and the 
Presbyterians seem to have been, so far, 


generated by the young is clear. 
most imaginative 
in their dealing with the situation. Neither of these bodies 
has given up the work for young people conducted by what 
might be called the old-line methods, but both have per- 
mitted, and indirectly encouraged, gatherings in which their 
youth have been free, without the censorship of elders, to 
discover a way in which, under the inspiration of religion, 
they might serve in the regeneration of society. And hope 
begins to dawn, however faintly, that both may find their 
reward in large contributions to the solution of problems 
that have proved insoluble in the hands of the older 
generation. 

It is hard to say why this religious youth movement, 
that has been felt so clearly by these two denominations, 
None 
of the adult leaders of these other bodies would admit a 


should not have come to expression in other bodies. 


desire to repress the spiritual aspirations of the newer 
generation; in all of them there must be student groups 
moved by the same aspirations, both for expression and 
for service, that have propelled the Methodist and Presby- 
terian students to action. Perhaps there has been lacking 
that word of sympathy which sometimes is needed to re- 
move an inhibiting hesitation. Whatever the reason, these 
denominations will be the sufferers if this stirring does not 
make its presence felt within them. 

The interdenominational conference projected for the 
coming Christmas holidays may bring conclusive evidence 
as to whether or not there is or is to be in this country a 
youth movement with a religious basis. It may offer incen- 
tives that will stir the young people in other communions to 
the same eagerness that has already been discovered among 
young Methodists and Presbyterians. It may offer proof 
to many young people that the churches, in spite of outward 
seeming, still offer a place of service for those with burning 
It may—surely this is not too 


hearts and free minds. 


vaunting a hope!—place the churches in the way of at- 
taining a new relation to and vitality in dealing with the 
present issues of human relationships. 

Of course, this will only be possible if the “hands off” 
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policy on the part of the older generation continues. Even 
too much readiness to advise may be harmful when young 
minds are seeking their own solutions. And any nervous- 
ness lest that which is sacrosanct be not recognized leads 
American 


youth may—it takes faith even to use that verb—may come 


inevitably to the sterility of such a movement. 


to a great adventure in service within a fellowship of 
ut that can only happen if it finds itself 


spiritual search. 
, freedom. 


in a realm of Nor need the generation ahead 
too greatly fear. The sad fact is that, if the adventure is 
undertaken, and today’s youth strikes out to achieve the 
New Jerusalem which enraptures its eyes, the yoke will 
all too soon fall upon it; a yoke of its own devising. 

A few weeks ago The Christian Century carried the 
John R. Mott to the leaders in the church’s 


message of 
missionary enterprise. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Mott said that an inescapable need, if this enterprise is to 
vo forward, is for new creative minds, which can re-think, 
What Dr. 


Mott saw as true of the missionary enterprise is true of 


re-state, re-interpret its message and its task. 
the total enterprise of the church. Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Ann Arbor, and now this culminating gathering to be held 
at a place still undecided, hint that the salvation dependent 
But they will 
not be found if the present aspirations of youth are hedged 
Nor will 
they be found in numbers until it is plain that there will 
be a welcome extended them. 


on these new minds may be forthcoming. 
within the walls erected during the former days. 
So that, after all, it seems to 


be a choice of the churches as to whether they want a real 
youth movement or not. 


Religion and Democracy 


AN RELIGIOUS IMPULSE and the religious faith 
be enlisted in the mighty movement of democracy? 
Enlist is the first word: 


allegiance or service cannot be 
forced, else the whole aim and substance are initiated. 
Religious impulse and faith: not religious institutions and 
organizations ; they may be artificial; at any rate they are 
subject to change; and their consideration in relation to 
democracy raises a different problem. But by all reckoning, 
the human elements which have found perennial expression 
in varying forms of religious institution are constant, in- 
herent, abiding even in their perpetual flux and change. 
And democracy. Its pursuits are the everlasting and 
unescapable aims of human society. Names and forms of 
social organization have befuddled our historical studies. 
We have drawn distinctions between autocracies and oli- 
garchies and democracies, as though others stood over 
against democracy as rival or alternative social orders. 
They cannot be finally so catalogued. Human society is 


always self-controlled, self-determining, self-governing. 
The veriest potentate who ever wielded scepter reigned by 
the will of his subjects; his fiats they permitted to pass as 
the expressions of their aims and purposes. A _ society 
which permits itself to be dominated by an autocrat is as 
essentially self-determining as is the state which has incor- 
porated into its political system the latest wrinkles in com- 
munism., 


Slaves are always free to revolt. No man, no 


group or race is bound who is not willing to be bound. 
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Thus we use the term democracy in two senses. There 
is a difference, of course, between an autocracy and a de. 
mocracy. There is a formal difference. And there is a 
difference in the mental attitude of the individual citizen, 
Maybe there is a certain rhyme or reason in current dis. 
cussions as to whether or not democracy is a failure or a 
success. The governmental forms which go by the name 
of democracy are not now perfect, complete, final. They 
can never be. They would not be themselves if they were 
not subject to perpetual change. 

But, in the final analysis, to ask whether democracy is a 
success or a failure precipitates a logomachy similar to 
that of high school disputants in the perennial debate, |s 
life worth living? Such questions are essentially foolish, 
We are in for it. We are in for 
those social forms which will give democracy some real 
expression, 


Democracy is here. 


Debate about shortcomings in present gov- 
ernment sometimes seems to raise the question as to whether 
we may not well revert to the methods and institutions 
of discarded autocracies. The glories of Nebuchadnezzar 
and of imperial Rome are lauded by some historians as 
though we might be persuaded to re-instate them and the 
What a pitiful 
The antics of nationalists and 
monarchists in the Germany of today would be inexpressi- 
bly comic to those who stand outside and look on, if such 
follies were not so pregnant with misery for the peoples 
of Europe and the rest of the world. As though the 
To be 


sure, a member of that family may some day be set up 


institutions through which they shone. 
waste of paper and ink! 


Hohenzollern regime could ever be re-instated! 


as an ornament, more or less satisfying as such, in a social 
organization of the fatherland. But the struggle to re- 
cover what has irrevocably gone from the German social 
order moves the rest of the world to pity where it does 
not incite to rage. The only question remaining to the 
modern world and to the world of the future is how democ- 
racy can be made to work efficiently; whether democracy 
shall prevail as the soul and substance of human society 
has passed beyond the range of debate among intelligent 
moderns. 

It must follow that religion can be valid only as it joins 
and guides the pursuits of democracy. To raise the fun- 
damental issue as to the validity of democracy, and do it 
in the name of religion, is peculiarly traitorous. Religion 
can have no aims or ends which run counter to human 
interests. Religious institutions or creeds which dictate, 
or which subject human interests to alien dominion, or 


which prevail without consent, or which claim any sanc- 


tions not springing at once from the will to serve and to 
yield to tests of service which those served themselves pre- 
scribe,—all such forms and programs are sacrilege upon 
the essential character of religion, as they are traitorous 
to the rights of democracy. 

The community cannot permanently practice laissez-faire 
in religion. It may have proved 
wise for him and his generation to shut away dogmatic 
religious creeds and hierarchic religious agencies from i- 
terference with infant political institutions in which democ- 
racy was struggling for expression. But fundamentally 
he was wrong. A social system founded upon his religious 
philosophy is due for an overhauling. The American com 


Jefferson was wrong. 
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munity cannot continue to leave the religious impulses to 
be dominated by creeds and institutions which do not 
yield to the common will. Democracy is at stake here, 
all of it, the whole interests of society. The common 
mind must be educated to concern itself with religion. 
\Ve must build institutions subject to the common will 
and which express univerSal religious impulses, consciously 
and really. 

The schism between democracy and the creeds and in- 
stitutions which now mediate our religion, grows wider all 
the time, and threatens sharper and more disastrous con- 
fict. The war and its aftermath have quickened the relig- 
ious sensibilities of the American people very greatly. 
\Ve are not more religious than we were; perhaps it is 
not possible to be more or less religious: we are totally 
religious all the time. 
And the first effects have been inimical to de- 
These sensibilities, having been quickened, seek 


But we have grown more consciously 
religious. 
mocracy. 
direct expression through the agencies officially tagged as 

These agencies are a hold-over from a period 
dominated largely by Jefferson’s laissez-faire philosophy, 
ind from a time when that philosophy was reinforced by 
a tendency to express the religious impulses through forms 
Now that 
we have grown religiously self-conscious we are hunting 
It is found upon institutions which have never 
n reclaimed and devoted to the sincere aims of democ- 


ind institutions which bore no religious tag. 


for the tag. 


ls false religion building our churches, or are our churches 
nerating our false religion? There is more ground to con- 
The flocking of people 
back into our sectarian churches in the search for a con- 


ide the latter than the former. 


scious religious expression is cultivating the intolerance 
When this 
religious revival occurred, if the community had been pre- 


which our whole civilization suffers. 
pared to function religiously as a community, the spirit and 
aims of brotherhood and of universal obligation to service 
would have become the vital breath of every quickened 
But what actually 
happened was the entrance of all these seekers into insti- 


seeker after the inspirations of religion. 


utions steeped in intolerance, born of schism and division 
he community life and hugging the dear thing as the 
hope of institutional survival. The first effect of the 
after-war revival of religion has been to accentuate de- 
nominational aims and divergencies. The creeds which 
support these institutions have attained a dominance which 
liberal minds had come to conceive impossible, and which 
the intolerant had long ago despaired of restoring. The 
latter now exult, and the former despair. 
[wo conclusions every thoughtful citizen must reach. 
In the first place, religion can no longer be neglected. 
Religious impulses are here; they are essential to humanity 


are universally human. If these are not controlled 


by democratic ideals and consecrated to democratic aims 
they will be controlled by and consecrated to other aims. 
In the second place, the community must devise means to 
function religiously as a community. The subterfuge of 
relabeling calling them community 
churches, and leaving their essential nature unchanged, 
must soon appear, if we are not already conscious of that 
lutility, 


sectarian churches, 
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Both in doctrine and in institutional expression religion 
must become democratic. 
in politics or industry 
waging a losing battle. 


Otherwise democracy, whether 
or education or wherever else, is 
For the sake of human civilization 
God must cease to be a king and become a brother; his 
courtiers must cease their domineering and serve their 
brothermen with respect for their brothers’ desires and 
opinions. Salvation must cease to be a thing to be grasped 
by the greedy, however unctiously the greedy sing psalms 
and thank a private or sectarian God for his arbitrary 


favors. He who ranks among the saved must serve, and 
salvation must be barred from the greedy, whether greed 
grasp after stocks and bonds or after heaven’s exclusive 
blisses. 

The institutions through which this democratic religion 
shall express itself,—there remains the practical problem. 
Can our churches be transformed into such instruments? 
They must be, if they are to survive. They must not be 
regarded as sacred if they show themselves incapable of 
such transformation. It is all to the good that the churches 
have become assertive. Their pride in numbers and massed 
funds is a harbinger of better days. For that pride must 
suffer a disastrous fall if it cannot be justified by the tests 
of democracy. 

If the churches establish a right to their new pride it 
will be through the casting out of the evil spirits of in- 
tolerance and false doctrine which of late have been em- 
boldened to seize denominational assemblies, theological 
seminaries, colleges, and even state legislatures and public 
school systems, to debase them to their purposes. Democ- 
racy cannot stand this. The community must claim the 
universal religious impulses for the ends of democracy. 
The human brotherhood must be accepted as the end to 
The 


right of any purposes to classification as true religion can 


which all purposes, religious or other, shall bend. 


be established only by this test in a democratic society. 


The Two Oceans and the 
Little River 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


E WERE AT PANAMA, I and Keturah, and 
W our Ship walked up-stairs on the Atlantick 
side, and down-stairs on the Pacifick side, and we sailed 
all the way through. But we got out of the Ship, and 
walked across the Gates of the Locks on either side, 
and we said, We have stepped across the strip of water 
that joineth the Oceans. And we inquired of each other, 
saying, Which ocean did we step across? 
put on our seven-league boots and walked over the At- 
lantick, or did we go out for a stroll and casually step 
the Pacifick? And the matter seemed to be 
worthy of some consideration. 

Beloved, we had not walked across either Ocean. We 
had but crossed the Chagres River. 

And this I considered, that all the multitudinous 
seas are not sufficient for a Canal like that at Panama. 
Yea, though the waves thereof roar and are troubled, 


Have we 


across 
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yet can they not attain unto the height of the Panama 
locks. And all the labor and all the skill would be for 
naught were there not a Little River flowing eighty- 
five feet above the level of either ocean. And without 
that the Gatun Locks and the Meriflore lock 
would all run dry, and the Ships would sail around the 
Horn or stay each of them in its own yard and play 
there. 

And I said, Keturah, the 


River 


had rather more 
than their share of credit in enterprise like unto this. 


Oceans have 


Little drops of water and little grains of sand make 
something and the 
They make Rivers and Concrete walls 
to contain them, else might the deep and dark blue 
ocean roll till it got tired of rolling. 

And Keturah said, It is even so 


else beside the mighty Ocean 


pleasant land. 


; and it seemeth to me 
that there is a rather Fine Suggestion in what we have 
seen. 


And I said, Keturah, thou art correct. The inspira- 





The Shepherd 


N APRIL morn, serene, 


Across three miles of rock, 


To upland pastures green, 


I led my little flock. 


One lamb within my breast 
I carried all the way— 
How strange the starry Guest 
Should come to me that day! 
Cuar_es G, BLANDEN. 


One There Was 
NE there was who, passing by, 

Touched all life with alchemy. 
Grass of field or birds of air 
Made his heart of God aware. 
Of common salt or smooth-worn yoke 
A figure he patterned for eager folk; 
Of wayside spring or granary 
Symbols he made which never die; 
From mustard seed or branching vine, 
Similitude of things divine. 
Meaning to leavening dough he lent; 
He made, of bread, a sacrament. 
STELLA FISHER BuRGEssS. 


Now I Thank God 


N' \W I thank God for this, His Gift 
Of one spring more in which to see 

The first, faint line of living green 

Touch sombre hill and naked tree; 
n which to feel, through quickening turf, 

hrough my own reverent deep drawn breath, 
Through lifted wings of butterflies, 

Free life exulting over death. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 
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tions of men’s lives are not found on the sea-level of 
the commonplace. They lie higher and they lie hidden, 
The men who achieve great things in life, which things 
the world beholdeth and taketh note only of the Oceay 
of Opportunity and the Ocean of Achievement and the 
Isthmus which must be sawn asunder ere ever the twain 
can meet, have other inspirations beside these Visible 
and Bulky things. Back among the hills of Home Life 
or among the watercourses that rise in the uplands of 
faith in an overruling Goodness flow the springs that 
fill the channels that make it possible to join oceans, 

And Keturah said, That is rather a good thought, and 
I like it. Moreover, it is true, for this have we seen 
with our own eyes. 

And I said, I have seen it here with thee at the 
Isthmus, and I have seen it in those relationships’ in 
which men perform great enterprises in the spiritual 
life. Oceans are not enough. There must be little 
rivers on higher levels. 


Prayer 


GOD of the hidden mountains, 

O Purple dunes and wind-blown prairies, 
Hear me as ye hear 

In shadowed ravine the whisper 

An awakened echo carries. 


O God of the hawk that winging 

Marks his prey, O God of thrushes, 
Guide me as ye guide 

The broken of wing and songless 

Through the high eternal hushes. 


Then, O God of the bending maple 
Crimson hued when snow clouds hover, 
Touch me as ye touch 
To sleep in thy arms the aster— 
Bring me maple leaves for cover. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


Poor 


H, men there are, and men of worth, 
Who have not seen the dawn unfold; 
They are the poorest of the earth— 
They sold their dreams for gold. 


Their feet have trod the Orient, 
Rich island realms they hold in fee, 
But all in vain their days are spent— 
They have no eyes to see. 


Poor victims of the lust to hold, 
How must they envy me today— 

Who search for springtime’s newest gold 
As April turns to May! 

Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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Here Liberalism Stands or Falls 


By Nolan R. Best 


N CONTROVERSIES now agitating the evangelical 
I churches the essential difference that divides con- 
servatives and liberals—or fundamentalists and modern- 
ists, if you permit the newspapers to furnish your vocab- 
is not doctrinal. It goes deeper than that. The 
real disagreement is a cleft of opinion about what makes 
and keeps Christianity Christian. Even beneath that 
a profounder dissent severs ideas as to what makes 
and keeps the individual Christian true to Christ— 
particularly the individual minister of the gospel. As 
agitations go on, a hundred questions are wrangled 
ver. But always it is one radical question which sets 
the wranglers at odds: By what quality persisting with- 
nit may the church of this or any age be surely identi- 
fied as the same unvitiated church which Jesus began? 


ulary 


OPPOSING CONCEPTIONS 
ie one hand it is maintained—though not often 
y direct assertion, since from its own angle it seems 
)much an axiom to need asserting—that the identity 
ithe church of today with the church of Jesus and the 
apostles depends on preserving a perfect correspond- 
ice between what was taught by Jesus and the apostles 
nd what is taught by the church today. By some, in- 
in inheritance of priestly orders is supposed to 
ore vital than an inheritance of doctrine, but that 
pinion, though all dominating in the Roman fellow- 
ship, affects Protestantism but slightly. It is regularity 
f which from the “fundamental” viewpoint 
dardizes the religion of Christ; where theology to 
last and least word does not chime with the least 
| of the New Testament, there Christianity is 
branded as debased and unworthy, if not wholly null. 
On this technical test of genuineness people agree who 
annot agree among themselves as to what theology 
chime with the New Testament—who in conse- 


cree d 


nce disagree decidedly on which societies and which 
hers properly deserve the Christian name. But they 
sure of the criterion even though at variance in its 
pplication, 
Adverse to this conception stands the belief that 
lie is more than dogma. Howsoever mighty was the 
lation of truth which Jesus Christ brought into the 
ld, mightier still was the power to live for God that 
| out of his soul into the souls of men who com- 
nied with him. The new thoughts that humanity 
think, the faith in 
ble realities which people drew from his sure 
speech about things unseen, are tremendous wonders 
i the religious history of the world. But for 
ibrant dynamic driving toward human _ nobility 
and world-wide righteousness—toward the practical 
realization of the kingdom of God—nothing that the 
Lord taught could compare with the force of 
spirit that radiated out of his life into the lives of all 


from him to and new 


such as came into spiritual touch with him. This is 


the power on whose perpetuation the further moral ad- 
vance of society is conditioned. 
words invaluable—tell men what is good to do; his 


The words of Jesus— 


spirit enables them to do it—the divinest endowment 
ever imparted to mortal (and immortal) humanity. 

This is why Christians of the liberal rather than the 
dogmatic mold insist that for church or person assum- 
ing to wear the sacred name of Christ the conclusive 
seal of authenticity can be nothing less than the pres- 
ence of an inner life which is instinct with the power of 
Jesus. The ultimate vindication of the gospel must be 
in experimental demonstration of its efficacy—the proof 
in limitations of flesh and blood that it can remake de- 
graded and refine conscientious manhood. To say these 
things in just relations is, indeed, difficult, for the most 
passionate believer in them does not at all mean to rate 
the words and teachings of the Master as of minor ac- 
count. Nor can he intend to deprecate the study or 
even the formulation of theology. It is not a matter of 
assessing for more or less, of placing higher or lower, 
any constructive factor of Christianity. It is rather an 
imperative need for finding the center of all that Christ 
meant and means to the world, and making sure that 
the center stays central with us in all interpretations 
of him and his mission. 


PERIL OF THE SECONDARY 

For though religion, pivoted on one center or on an- 
other, may still comprise within itself virtually the same 
content of theology and ethics, there are none the less 
incalculable consequences depending on whether or not 
the church modernly continues to hold the same gravita- 
tional place amid the universe of reality that Jesus con- 
ceived for it. If to an orbit of verbal conformity that 
is diverted which he created to revolve in an orbit of 
spiritual power, a certain disordering and frustration 
must invade the sphere of human redemption to which 
he consecrated his love and life. In such conditions his 
purposes, if not actually defeated, cannot fail to suffer 
distortion and delay. And though with all sincerity 
setting out to seek first the kingdom of God, they poorly 
serve the kingdom’s great ends who first come upon, 
and fiercely attach themselves to, things which were 
not first with him. To order the great and the small, 
the primary and the secondary, as the Lord Christ 
ordered them in the mind which he has revealed to the 
world, is the critical concern which to every present-day 
follower of his should be a mastering ambition, inspired 
equally by loyalty to him and by obligation to a troubled 
humanity whose hopes are few apart from the rectify- 
ing ministries of a vital religion. 

The responsibility thus imposed upon those who 
believe in a spirit-transmitted Christianity of power is 
an aspect of the present religious situation which has 
singularly lacked attention during all these recent days 
when lesser matters have been pursued through wind- 
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ing ways of aspersive debate. If in truth the religion 
of Jesus has descended from other generations to our 
generation not in a sealed-casket bequest of doctrine 
but through a gracious and unbroken lineage of souls 
“born anew” from the spirit of God, and if so it is to be 
passed on from and through ourselves to generations 
following, then self-evidently this elemental fact can be 
vindicated before the eyes of those who decry it, and 
can be honored in the testimony of those who affirm it, 
only as day by day souls are awaking, through new 
spiritual birth, to consciousness of God and to faith in 
the saving friendship of our Lord Jesus Christ. Whoso- 
ever therefore may feel the barrenness of formalistic 
trust in creed standards to guarantee the purity of the 
church and the actuality of religious contact between 
man and God, ought poignantly to realize that this very 
light which he has on the insufficiency of dogma binds 
him supremely to be in and for the church an agent 
of life. Against the theory of those who say there is 
no church apart from an unimpeached doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, it is his most bounden business to oppose the 
phenomenon of a church sustained and unfailingly re- 
newed by an experience of grace—drinking in, more- 
over, its very orthodoxy from the same free and original 
fountain, not out of a bottled formulary. A phenomenon 
answers a theory unanswerably, and nothing else will. 
not confute conservative 
dogmatism with such doubt-settling proof, dogmatism 
will not be confuted, and in the end will have the better 
of a contention in which its side is not the side of the ever- 
living Lord and Master of the church. 


If therefore liberalism does 


INTELLECTUALISM THE PERIL 


Thus is bluntly told the gravest peril that the liberal 
evangelical movement of the present day has to reckon 
with. For the time being it would wisely save most of 
the breath and all the anxiety it has been spending on 
the bigotries, absurdities and machinations of its foes, 
and give instead its thought to serious querying whether 
it is itself fit for the kingdom in the critical time to 
which it has come. The weakness of liberalism in the 
Protestant churches up to this hour is its quite ex- 
clusive intellectualism—an intellectualism all the more 
inadequate because thus far it has exercised itself mainly 
in revolt and negation. Men wrathfully have risen to 
claim their own mental liberty from tightening bands 
of prejudiced suspicion—whereas their preoccupation 
should have been to liberate the Holy Spirit from the 
trammels which timid men had devised to defend him. 
Whether a preacher could preach as he pleased in 
his own pulpit has seemed a big issue—when the only 
thing worth worrying over is whether the Lord has a 
church prepared to hear and put to practice the whole 
of Christianity. Loads of philosophical mint, anise and 
cummin have been weighed, measured and tithed by 
men who well enough knew that the bread of life could 
never be kneaded out of such thin flour. Demonstra- 
tions in favor of liberalism have for the most part been 
of the variety that oldtime politicians used to favor— 


with banners and brass bands. Had they been of the 
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kind the apostle mentions—“demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power’—the present discord between conserya. 
tives and liberals would be already ended—or nearly 
so—with every vital element of the church gone over 
to the liberal side. 


WHAT LIBERALS HAVE WON 


Without the least opening for cavil or doubt the vic. 
tory on all intellectual questions which late church dis. 
cussions have involved is today with the liberals. [p 
the reasonings of the mind they have put every op. 
ponent to rout. To the spiritual areas of faith their 
road of approach is equally good, solid, straight, open, 
But they have not gone in to possess the land. They 
are lingering in an unfertile border country, talking 
about psychology, religious curricula, humanitarian 
culture and other things which might be worth the 
tribute of tongues if meanwhile the baptism of the 
Spirit were not forgotten even from the aspiration of 
the church. In such circumstances the suggestion here 
that the liberal element in current Christianity ought to 
take the leadership in evangelism may perhaps excite no 
more mirth than 
among semi-insulted liberals. Among the latter in some 
doubt it will be held that the mission of 
liberalism is essentially a mission to the mind and it 
has no further duty. 


among incredulous conservatives 


cases no 


In fact, we may be reminded, 
even from within the church, that the emancipated 
mind, facing realities with the fearless frankness that 
the liberal temper cultivates, is able to dissolve nowa- 
days into simple brain reactions emotions which religion 
once supposed that it drew from a spiritual realm per- 
vaded by higher than human influences. From which 
it follows that there isn’t much of anything loftier than 
human psychology to talk about. 


And so let it be said, if in the church there is indeed 
a liberalism that thinks this. But let the warning follow 
hard after—if this is what the liberal mind should 
eventually insist on speaking as its message to the 
Christian soul, then that victory for liberalism which 
today seems just within the grasp of its magnetic 
champions will fade into a lost cause long before the 
tumult and the shouting die. What may happen in 
other regions of modern thought prophets with better 
qualifications may be left to predict. But one need be 
no prophet, if he but knows the present church of 
Christ and cherishes its past history, in order with full 
assurance to affirm that a naturalistic liberalism will 
never be naturalized at those altars where lovers of the 
Lord have known their Master in the breaking of the 
bread. That poison will never be mingled in the cup 
of Christ’s communion. 

Liberalism has in the church but one chance. Even 
its mental blessings will be lost to present and future 
Christianity if it should prove unwilling to acknowledge 
the one and sole spiritual condition which justifies its 
welcome within the sphere of religion. Reactionaries 
who reiterate so constantly that the church can not be 
carried forward in its ancient likeness of faith and 
worship except under the sway of some strict theologi- 
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cal authority, are most right in their dictum—unless the 
‘award fellowship of a devout Christian soul with the 
<oul’s Creator and the soul’s Savior is, without qualifi- 
cation or metaphor or symbol, an utter reality, an ir- 
reducible fact. 

SKEPTICISM OF CONSERVATIVES 


It is on this matter that the doctrinaire conservatives 
They say that religion, if left to 
rest on individual Christian experience, will come out to 
as many different kinds of Christianity as there are 
souls claiming such experience. And that of course 
would be the result if the man who supposed that he 
was meeting his Lord in the innermost holy place were 
enjoying only a subjective ecstasy wrought up from his 
own aspiring emotions. Every other subjective ecstasy 
would then be sublimating its own peculiar vagary. But 
if that man and the next man and ten thousand times ten 
thousand other men were all in truth meeting the same 
divine Spirit, there could then be no possibility of diverse 


are great skeptics. 


religions resulting, all being from the same originative 
source. And if it proved a richly manifold religion 
that was thus forthcoming, that would show not the 
falseness of men but the more abounding truth of God— 
too great and full to be comprehended in any one man’s 
understanding. 


So obvious is all this on any concep- 
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tion of real spiritual converse between man-soul and 
God-soul, that those who declaim on the necessity of 
ecclesiastical or creedal guard-fences to keep the host 
of God in the path of heaven, must be supposed to doubt 
secretly whether their Guide walks with them. 

But if liberal Christianity will only say that the Guide 
is truly there, and that those who walk with him have 
the right to walk free of human restriction then indeed 
it is a handmaid of the church beyond valuation. And 
if besides that, it will assume a new zeal and unremitting 
pains to draw young and old into personal fellowship 
with living Master of men—where they “shall all be 
taught of God”—then it will be a veritable prophet in 
the wilderness, leader and commander to the people. 
Then in and out of the church it will testify not of 
theology but of God—the present God; not of ethics but 
of Christ—the living Christ. That is the destined 
triumph of religious liberalism—if only it knows the 
day of its opportunity and perceives what things belong 
to the deepest service of seeking humanity. 

Some day liberalism will triumph over every fear and 
dread which until now has withstood it. It will be the 
day when some great liberal preacher starts the revival 
of religion which the country now needs more than 
anything else. 


By Mark A. Matthews 


ice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
ay of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our, 
God—Isatan 40:3. 
Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
e: and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts—Matacut 3:1. 
Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel—IsataH 7:14. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT that could 

possibly be discussed is the virgin birth of Jesus. It 
is the battle ground of belief and within the confines of 
its discussion are to be found two contending forces— 
the enemies of God, and the children of God. The enemies 
of God are making an attack upon the virgin birth; they 
are trying to discredit the records. It produces confusion 
nthe minds of the people, and prevents them from ac- 
cepting, believing in and being benefited by this great truth. 
The saints—God’s children, the born again—know ex- 
perimentally as well as historically, the truth of the doctrine. 
They have experienced its blessedness, and are not shaken 
in their faith nor in their conception of the truth. 

You ask, why is it the battle ground and why is it so 
important? It is not important to the saint you might say, 
because he is redeemed; but it is important to the saint 
in his message to the lost world; and it is absolutely es- 
sential to the unsaved man because he cannot be saved if 
the virgin birth is not true. If the statements as to the 


birth of Jesus are not infallible, and if he was not born 
of a virgin, then it is impossible for one to be saved. 
Therefore, the whole plan of salvation is involved, and 
the salvation of men is at stake in this fight. 1 am very 
glad the fight is on; that the battle is raging, because in 
the days gone by while we were asleep Satan sowed tares 
in Christendom, and there are those in the visible organ- 
ization, known as the church militant, who are unsaved. 
They are, no doubt, rationalists, direct agents of Satan. If 
they want to fight God, and if this doctrine is the battle- 
ground, then, when we have finished with them, if they 
have any conscience at all, we hope they will leave the 
visible ecclesiastical organization and go out into the world 
into the synagogue of Satan and stay there, for they most 
assuredly have no place in the real church of Jesus Christ. 

Now, there are two great truths that must be taken into 
consideration in discussing the virgin birth of Jesus: first, 
it is prophetically stated; second, it is historically stated. 


I, 


In the Old Testament it is prophetically stated, prophet- 
ically outlined, prophetically promised, and prophetically 
determined. Now, let us see if that is true. 
writer on the subject has said that God put this prophetic 
truth as a blazing star between the cherubim when our 
first parents were driven out of the garden. Prophetic 
utterance states that “the seed of woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head.” That is a prophetic statement of fact, and 


One great 
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It must come true or fall of its own weakness. 
Which? Will it be possible for 
Which woman? is the great question. 
We find prophecy begins to define which woman—not only 
Prophetic 


promise. 
Is it false, or is it fact? 
the seed of woman? 


the seed of woman, but the seed of Abraham. 


utterance says the seed of woman, the seed of Abraham, the 


We 


find that Isaac had two sons, and we wonder through which 


seed of Isaac. And then the line begins to lengthen. 


one this prophetic truth is to come. Scripture states it 
shall be the seed of Jacob. 
had 


must be 


be more more than 
through the 


We get a little closer, 


explanation, because 
find that it 
seed of Judah, the fourth son. 


Jacob 
one son, and we 
and there must be another definition. It must come through 
the seed of Judah, through the seed of David, and that this 
seed of the woman must come in unbroken line and through 
this royal family in unbroken steps. 


phetic promise and prophetic truth portray that he must 
come through this regal family, and from him this royalty 
will never depart. 

The divine heir who is to be born must be born in Beth- 
This was the 


lehem—Bethlehem of Judah and of David. 


divinely selected spot. He must have his forerunner; and 
he must be called Immanuel which, when literally interpre- 
“God with Us That is 


ted, means Divine Human Being.” 


the meaning of Immanuel—divine human. 

Those prophetic utterances are there, and no Jew on earth 
can deny them, and no one who can read history can deny 
them Well, they must be there for a defi- 
They must have been placed there by Almighty 


they are there. 
nite reason. 
God. 
supernatural fact and a supernatural line, for the purpose 

What 
Proph- 


They were supernaturally written, they reveal a 


of bringing a supernatural person into existence. 
are you going to do with such prophetic utterances ? 
ecy, infallible prophecy, states that the virgin shall give birth 
to this person I have outlined in this line of genealogy. 
What are you going to do with it?) You cannot destroy it. 
Some men have tried it. They begin, as one great writer 
has said, by saying that it is one of the most unscientific 
Why? 


all formulas, doctrines, etc., that can be taught. 


statements ever made. Because it is in violation of 
How is it 
possible for this individual to come into existence with only 
a mother? We grant, for the sake of argument, that it is 
the most marvelous statement ever 
But 
scripture does not state that Jesus Christ was without a 
The 
battle is around the question of the fatherhood of Jesus 
Christ. 


birth is to speak of an unscientific fact. 


just exactly as they say— 
made and the most marvelous fact ever announced. 
father. All history recognizes Mary as the mother. 
The scientific world says to speak of the virgin 
We frankly say to 
you that, so far as the scientific method is concerned, it does 
contradict it. 


Thank 


But that is not the reason he is of virgin birth. 


God, it is an unscientific fact in the language in which you 


use the term. You have proved the case. But scrip- 


ture, my friends, does not so state it. You say it is unthink- 
able, as certain writers have said, it is unthinkable that one 
child could come into existence without a father. Scripture 
does not say that he came without a Father. Scripture spe- 


cifically states who the father is. But, you say, this doctrine 
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Again, we find that there must 


And in these unbroken 
steps, and through this unbroken line prophetic history, pro- 
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we are now discussing is a useless doctrine. It is the moy 
important doctrine ever presented to the people. Why? 
First of all, the credibility of scripture rests on this doctrine 
The whole question of the credibility of scripture rests op 
this doctrine. Why? Prophetic utterances state that he 
would come in the line of which I have spoken. Prophetic 
utterances state he would come of a virgin; prophetic utter. 
ances said he would have a forerunner ; prophetic utterance 
said he would be born in Bethlehem; prophetic utterances 
said he would be called Immanuel. Now is that true, or js 
it false? If it is true, then all scripture stands as the infallj. 
ble word of God. If it is false, the whole Bible is false 
Is that not important? 
II. 

Again, some one has said the scripture does not announce 
his paternal side. Scripture does nothing else but announce 
it. What does scripture say? It says that he is the son of 
God; states all the way through that he will be born of a 
virgin and will be the son of God. Scripture announced 
his father’s side. Scripture stated that the Holy Ghost con- 
ceived his body in the womb of the virgin. But, you say 
Luke traces his 
Mark traces it through the 
Mark speaks of the legal father in legal terms of 
the census, and speaks of Joseph back through the line | 
have mentioned, all the way back. Luke speaks of it 
through Mary, David, and all the way back. But, one critic 
has said, there seems to be a question. Well, when Joseph 
is mentioned in one place as having two fathers, Matthew 
names the father that begat him and his father-in-law, 
Luke traces through Mary and recognizes the son-in-law 
position. Scripture mentions both. Why? In order that 
it might be possible for anyone to trace the genealogy of 
Christ. Scripture states the relationship of Joseph as a 
son begotten and a son-in-law, but nowhere does scripture 
speak of Joseph as being the father of Jesus Christ. There 
is not a line in scripture that has ever intimated that Joseph 
is his father. But every line speaks of Mary as the mother. 
What else? Every line in scripture in which the statement 
is made speaks of God as being the Father of Jesus Christ. 
Not only did God say that he was the Father, but he never 
said or intimated anything else. Why did not God on the 
day of the baptism say, He is the son of Joseph, in whom! 
am well pleased? Scripture speaks of the only begotten son 
of God, the first begotten son of God. 


again that scripture seems to contradict. 
genealogy through the mother. 
father. 


Again, Jesus Christ at no time mentioned, or in any way 
intimated that he was the son of Joseph. He says he is the 
son of God, and never intimates anything else. There is 
not a single line anywhere in holy writ indicating that 
Joseph ever claimed to be the father of Jesus Christ. 

Some one is going to say, has already said, did not Christ 
say that he was the son of man? Yes, doesn’t scripture say 
that he was the son of man? Is it not admitted that he is 
the son of man? But, it does not say any specific man. 
Why? And why does he speak of himself as the son of 
man and the son of God? Is it possible for one to be the 
son of man and the son of God at the same time? Yes. If 
the virgin birth be a fact, that is the only way by which 
one can be the son of man and the son of God at the same 
time. But how? He must have a divine father and a 
human mother, and, by having a divine father and a human 
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mother he is the son of God and the son of man. How? 
By that process which scripture shows forth that like begets 
like. Is that not true? Is it not possible if God touched 
the earth and made Adam, and touched Adam and made 
Eve, that the sovereign God of this universe could touch 
the womb of the virgin and conceive the body of Jesus 
Christ? That is the only way it could be possible for him 
to be the son of God and the son of man at the same time. 
When you speak of the virgin birth you are speaking of the 
great plan, for that is the way of the incarnation. But, 
some one is going to say, “Then Jesus Christ did not come 
He did not. He came by the extraor- 
dinary process of divine conception—conceived by the Holy 
Ghost. 


by generation.” 


III. 


Now turn back to the question of the importance of this 
On the fact of the virgin birth rests the 
credibility of scripture. On the fact of the virgin birth 
rests the sinlessness of Christ. If you are going to bring 
Christ into existence with a human father and mother, if 
incarnation is to come by the natural process of generation, 
then the son of man must come with a sinful body. But, 
being of a divine father and a human mother, his body being 
f divine conception and not by generation, he takes on him- 
selfpthe human form without inheriting by generation the 
sinfulness of nature. If he had inherited, then he could not 


great doctrine. 


have assumed sin. 

\gain, the virgin birth of Christ makes it possible for 
Christ to be the redeemer, and it was impossible for a 
human being to be the redeemer. The epistle to the He- 
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brews states that he was clothed with human form, that he 
was made flesh, that it was conceived for him for the pur- 
pose and in order that he, the son of God, might redeem 
men. There could have been no redemption if the virgin 
That God 
conceived for him a body that he might come into existence, 


born of a virgin, free from sin, and that he might stand 


birth had not occurred, Oh, that precious truth! 


before God possessing divine nature and offer sacrifice suffi- 
cient that men might be redeemed. Only God could suffer 
for you sufficiently to redeem you from sin. Only God in 
human form, incarnated by the conceiving power of the 
Holy Ghost, could vicariously die for you. So, not only is 
the credibility of scripture resting on the truth, but the 
redemptive work of Christ is resting on this truth. The 
sinlessness of Christ and his vicarious death rest on the 
truth of the virgin birth. Is it not worth fighting for? 
Yes. Yes. It could not have been ordi- 
nary. Of divine origin, Christ could not have been worldly 
human. 


Extraordinary ? 


The ever- 
lasting son of God was born of the virgin that he might 
take on himself our form and in that form die for us in 
order that we might live in his divine form for ever and 
Oh, this blessed Christ! 
is doubly precious because of this fact. 


Oh, it could not have been otherwise. 


ever. Our everlasting redeemer 
Will you take him 
as your Savior? He is yours, if you will accept him. He 
came to save you. The supernatural son of God, super- 
naturally incarnated, supernaturally sacrificed, supernatur- 
ally raised, is supernaturally coming, will supernaturally 
gather you unto himself, because he is the son of God. 
Will you take him? 
thou shalt be saved! 


Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 


Missionaries at Caesar’s Footstool 


By Frank Rawlinson 


HE DIPLOMATIC STATUS of Christian work 

and workers in China is an heritage from a 
troubled past. It is nearing bankruptcy. A new one 
But as to how or when this might be at- 
tained Christian opinion in China, including Chinese, 
liffers sometimes sharply. Missionaries generally de- 
plore the present tangle. But why should they com- 
placently wait until China is perfect before starting to 
unravel it? It is a thorn in China’s body. It is com- 


paratively small. But China feels it all over neverthe- 
less, 


is needed. 


Who should start the pulling of this political thorn? 
The missionaries did much to make existing treaties. 
Why should they not do as much or more to set up 
better agreements? Must they always and only follow 
the diplomats and imperially minded? How many wars, 
military gestures and enforced treaties, will it take to 
win China to Christ? Many Chinese mistrust the 
church. It talks altruism, but looks imperialistic. Its 
voice is that of a friend. But its hands feel like the 
mailed fist. It is still taken for an arm of western 
political power. Not many months since a group of 


sixty literate Chinese asked me seriously whether I was 
sent to China by my board or by my government. 


EXTERRITORIALTY 


Three phases of this diplomatic status are of special 
interest to Christians in China. “Exterritoriality,” some- 
times called “extrality,” is the oldest. 
back to Roman law. Its main convenience is that an 
alien in China who violates the property or personal 
rights of the Chinese can be tried in the courts and by 
the laws of his own country only. It used to be a 
privilege exchanged between nations. China has at 
times enjoyed it. But China now has to grant to other 
nations what they in turn deny. There’s the sting! 
This discriminatory international stabs 
China’s racial and political self-respect. China and 
Japan are both striving to maintain their self-respect. 
This mutual aspiration will help to bring them together. 
Are the Christian forces going. to help or thwart China 
in achieving this Christian prerogati,e? Looked at in 
the large it seems to have little practical meaning for 
western Christian workers in China. Inquiry of a lead- 


Some trace it 


legislation 
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ing American consul in China showed that probably 
less than two per cent of the complaints made in his 
consulate had to do with missionaries, and these would 
be, except in very rare cases, quite minor complaints. 


MISSIONS AND “RIGHTS” 


The treaty “right” of Christians and Christian work- 
ers, including Chinese, to be immune from interference 
on account of their religion was set forth in the Tient- 
sin treaty of 1858 and considerably expanded in the 
1903 treaty between the United States and China. Prior 
to 1900 this “right” was already spoken of by some as 
a tendency to exterritorialize Chinese Christians that 
added to the anti-foreign irritation then emerging. Just 
insure that Chinese 
Christians are not persecuted for being Christians is far 
from clear. The ways and 
Only 
once, so far as I can ascertain, did the American minister 


how foreign governments will 
By gestures presumably! 
wiles of persecution are very subtle and secret. 


intervene to secure the religious toleration granted by 
treaty. However, the need for and possibility of pro- 
tection of Chinese Christians is often urged by western 
Christians as the chief justification for maintaining 
the status quo. But the ease with which this treaty 
“right” may be abused calls for such a degree of caution 
in exercising it as practically to nullify it. Like extra- 
lity, therefore, it is in practice largely a dead letter. Its 
significance, however, is still alive. 

The “right” of representatives of mission boards to 
reside and carry on Christian work in China is not as 
old as that of ‘ In 1844 the “right” to erect 
churches in open ports was conceded. 


‘extrality.” 
During the next 
ten years there were many claims for reparation by 
American missionaries working in other localities in 
violation of the treaty. In 1858 the “right” was granted 
“to propagate as well as practice the faith in all open 
localities.” The term “locality” was left undefined. It 
was finally and satisfactorily recognized by China when 
prone after the futile Boxer gesture against foreign en- 
croachment. Being a “right” based on treaty there is 
at least a hint that military measures might eventuate 
if it were not respected. This hint is rarely flourished. 
But the possibility even now, in some minds and hands, 
is seen in the application, some time since, by a Chris- 
tian worker penetrating into a district disturbed by 
civil war for a naval escort. 


CHRISTIAN WORK AND MILITARY PRESSURE 


What is the significance for the Christian movement 
of these diplomatic arrangements’ China was pressed 
to make them to secure freedom for Christian propa- 
ganda and protection for alien and Chinese Christians. 
Do they, on the contrary, limit the freedom of the 
Christian Should Christian freedom in 
China rest on something other than vaguely implied 
military pressure? Do these arrangements tend to de- 
Has Christianity sufficient spirit- 
ual potency to stand alone in China? 


movement? 


feat their own ends? 


What measure of protection are these arrangements 
expected to secure’ Here extant notions are hazy. Cur- 
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rent discussion on what the Chinese government is ¢. 
pected to do breed the suspicion that the measure oj 
security for the property and person of aliens in China 
expected—at least by many—exceeds that expected anj 
actually enjoyed by aliens in their own country. This 
suspicion became a conviction after reading the follow. 
ing from Edwin M. Borchard in his “Diplomatic Prote. 
tion of Americans Abroad”: “China, regardless of 
treaties, has in innumerable instances been held to q 
degree of responsibility amounting actually to a guar. 
anty of the security of persons and property of aliens, 

. Thus for the killing of American citizens jp 
China, Turkey, or Persia, demands are made which 
would not be thought of in the case of a similar injury 
in a country of higher standards of civilized administra. 
tion.” Does responsibility for resident aliens vary in. 
versely with national strength? The claims made from 
time to time seem to show that this is the working idea. 
The difference in the degree of liability China is ex- 
pected to assume for aliens injured or killed within her 
borders and by her people and that actually admitted 
by “more civilized” nations is seen in the official utter- 
ances of the United States in cases exactly parallel with 
those for which China has paid indemnity. 


UNITED STATES REFUSES RESPONSIBILITY 


In 1903 Congress voted to pay $5,000 as “full in- 
demnity” for the loss of the lives of two Italians and 
the injuries sustained by another at the hands of an 
armed mob in Erwin, Miss. In 1885 a large number of 
Chinese were killed in Wyoming and Washington terri- 
Two years later Congress voted that $47,748 
should be paid to the Chinese government for the bene- 
fit of their survivors. But there was 
given in both cases an explanation of the position of 
the United States which both illuminates and humili- 
It also furnishes a clue as to what China should 
The act granting indemnity to the Italians said 
that it was done “out of humane consideration without 
reference to the question of liability to the Italian gov- 
ernment.” The Chinese minister asked for “reciprocal” 
consideration in view of what China had done under 
similar circumstances. But the President of the United 
States quite clearly and somewhat sharply repudiated 
this viewpoint. “The United 
obligation 


tory. 


So far, so good! 


ates. 
have. 


States government is 
whether by the express 
terms of its treaties with China or international law to 
indemnify Chinese subjects.” The resolution to indem- 
nify was ascribed to “benevolent consideration,” was 
“wholly gratuitous,” 


under no 


and was “resorted to in a spirit of 
pure generosity.” Such is not the tenor of demands 
upon China. The treaty of 1880 between China and 
the United States stated that the United States govern 
ment should “exercise all its power to devise measures 
for the protection” of Chinese aliens within its borders. 
Thus the obligation to “devise measures” for the pro- 
tection of aliens was recognized. But the obligation to 
indemnify those who suffered when these protective 
measures failed was denied. And in some other cases 
nothing was done. 
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For China indemnities are not acts of grace but de- 
mands. Why should a “Christian” country deny to 
one called “non-Christian” the chance to be humane? 
Is there one form of international law for the strong 
nations and a sterner one for the weak? . And if some- 
times China did not feel bound to pay what was asked 
why should it be thought worse than in the case of a 
nation of a “higher” civilization? John Hay, secretary 
of state, recommended that the indemnity be paid on 
account of the Italians “for the preservation of the 
cordial relations now existing between the United States 
and Italy.” But the indemnities that China pays are 
not means of retaining international cordiality. They 
strain the cordiality of the giver and the receiver. 
China's self-respect winces over every indemnity. 

We may ask further, What redress from municipal, 
state or national government is due the relatives of an 
American killed by feotpads or fanatics in his own 
country? The culprits are caught and punished—some- 
3ut what more is there? 


times! 


IS MISSIONARY PARTY TO INJUSTICE? 


Does acquiescence in the status quo make the Chris- 
tian worker in China a party to this unfair unexpecta- 
tion? Does he uphold indirectly this international 
squeezing of the weaker brother? What do non-Chris- 
tian Chinese think of Christian Chinese who may par- 
ticipate in these benefits? Some at least feel that Chi- 
nese Christianity can never develop a deep conviction 


of its own as long as it is thus tainted. Thus does the 
present situation choke off the Chinese Christian dy- 
namic. How does this political squeezing exemplify 
the statement in the Tientsin treaty that Christianity 
man to by”? 
might interpret it, “Do the other as he would do you, 
if he could.” 
the missionary and prevents the full carrying out of his 
aim. 


lives and seek no protection. 


“teaches do as he would be done Some 


Such a situation repudiates the motive of 


The majority of missionaries gladly risk their 
They often discard the 
guards offered them when itinerating. But their self- 
sacrifice is robbed of much of its significance. 

What actual protection to alien and Chinese Chris- 
ans do existing diplomatic arrangements afford? We 
are now mixing utilitarianism with our idealism. The 
mixture does not taste good. Have we forgotten that 
the Boxer attack on the lives and property of alien and 
Chinese Christians took place in spite of and under 
these arrangements? Just prior to 1900 Mr. Alexander 
Michie surveyed the tense political situation then evolv- 
ing and laid much of the blame therefor upon “extra- 


ily 


territoriality.” The Boxer upheaval was an explosion of 
suppressed resentment. 
sentment are not wanting now. 


Signs of such suppressed re- 


WHAT PROTECTS MISSIONARIES ? 
What protects the 7,500 missionaries scattered in 713 
places all over China? 
of help. 


Most of them are out of reach 
The goodwill of the Chinese people is their 
chief protection. What threatens that is their chief 
danger. The presence or absence of good officials prob- 
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ably counts for much more than possible foreign inter- 
ference with its contingent military gestures. The value 
of such military gestures is dwindling. But even im- 
plied interference irritates the good and stimulates the 
bad. 

Persecution of Chinese Christians is little known. Re- 
ligious liberty is now a part of China’s national pro- 
gram. Others besides Christians desire to maintain it. 
Even the Confucian has had to recognize that fact. 
“But,” say some, “if you remove the contingency of for- 
eign interference evil-minded men and officials will feel 
But what holds them back 
It did not prevent the bandit attack on the Blue 
Express! 


free to attack foreigners.” 
now? 
Evil-minded men do not care. They can get 
away with their fell designs before anything can be 
done. The present situation tends to chill the enthusi- 
asm of the good official to do his duty. It is also as- 
sumed by many that if missionaries were amenable to 
Chinese courts a wave of false accusation against them 
Would an effort to 
be fair simply release a lot of suppressed dislike? 


would start. But why should it? 
Is 
that as far as one hundred years of missions has taken 
us? Is the danger of being biased greater for Chinese 
courts in China than for those administered there by 
foreigners? Yet another says, “A mild degree of diplo- 
matic pressure may be useful in enabling one to erect 
Sut is 
not a building thus erected apt to feed resentment? 


Does it not undermine goodwill? 


a building which otherwise might be held up.” 


And, to be crassly 
utilitarian, does that pay? 
AGITATION 


AND PERSONAL DANGER 


Sometimes those favoring consideration of a change are 
urged to keep quiet lest their voices endanger the lives of 
The 
probably true. Foreign interference, actual or implied only, 


workers in isolated and exposed places. reverse is 
in some place accessible to help, is quite likely to stir up 
resentment over a wide area. A local irritation may thus 
become widespread. The Boxers hated Christians mainly 
because of their affiliation with the encroaching westerner. 
Persecution of Christians is not a feature of present times. 
Sut Chinese self-consciousness is. Sensitive nationalism is 
scrutinizing everything that looks like interference from 
without. This is making the position of the missionary one 
All this adds danger. It 
ported to me that a certain government issued and posted 


of increasing delicacy. was re- 


a proclamation on a church building. This was assumed 
to give protection to the building and its occupants. The 
Chinese in charge pulled it down on the basis that it added 
to the danger rather than diminished it. In another case 
a missionary suggested to a Bible class of students that 
unless China worked out a stable government his country 
might come in and do something along that line. The 
Chinese leader of the Bible class told me that he could 
do very little more effective work among those students! 

The restraining value of existing diplomatic arrange- 
ments in the case of the evilly disposed is thus seen to 
be open to serious question. The urgent necessity of re- 
taining the goodwill of the people is not open to question. 
Anything that looks like interference is to be avoided, 
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For the sake of argument it may be admitted that this 
article minimizes overmuch the protective value of exist- 
ing arrangements. But is not the goodwill of the Chinese 
people much more vital to the Christian movement than 
diplomatic protection of person or property? Is not the 
winning of goodwill by goodwill more significant than 
reliance on military gestures for an immunity that only 
vaguely exists? 

But what then is the benefit resulting from these ar- 
rangements? Why retain them? They do not prevent the 
unpleasant and often serious effects of civil war and ban- 
ditry. And these have in recent years been the causes of 
attacks on both Chinese and foreign life and property. 
Missionaries, however, often go on working right in the 
midst of these conditions. Even now they are going on 
everywhere with their work. The one definite conveni- 
ence in these arrangements is that they enable the govern- 
ments of any aliens injured, little or much, to press the 
Chinese government for indemnities. They provide a means 
for collecting compensation for injuries they fail to pre- 
vent. In this regard they work! 


CHRISTIAN OPINION CHANGING 


Now Christian opinion in China is clearly moving against 
taking such indemnities. They would not, of course, be 
refused when offered freely and when involving no in- 
justice to the Chinese. But Christians are not the only 
sufferers from civil war and banditry. Indemnities in 
which Chinese Christians share may easily be unfair. The 
funds given as indemnity usually come from their Chinese 
fellow-sufferers. For the non-Christian victims of outrage 
no provision is made. How do they feel when their fel- 
lows receive the help, ever so indirectly, of another gov- 
ernment? Such religious favoritism works against goodwill. 
The spiritual life of the Chinese Christians who enjoy this 
preferential privilege often suffers also. At Tsaoshih, 
Hupeh, the missionaries decided not to seek compensation 
for quite heavy losses of buildings and property at the 
hands of bandits. Their advantage would have been the 
community’s disadvantage. But not all the Chinese Chris- 
tians who suffered with them took this decision in a 
gracious mood, From the past comes also the same story 
of the injurious effect of indemnities upon Chinese Chris- 
tians. It gives to Christianity a false prestige. This pres- 
The Chinese Christian 
spirit of independence is thereby wilted. 


tige becomes a false inducement. 


To conclude: The one material advantage of existing 
arrangements is undesirable from the Christian viewpoint. 
The convenience of extraterritoriality is seldom used by 
missionaries. Much of the land acquired and used for 
Christian work in China does not rest on treaty stipula- 
tions. Foreign protection of Chinese Christians is im- 
practicable and deadening. It stirs up resentment. It keeps 
the Chinese Christian spirit shackled. The Chinese con- 
sciousness of national obligation is weakened thereby. 
Christianity is still taken as a form of western imperialism. 
The artificial prestige of western Christians in China 
militates against Chinese leadership. Their appeal calls for 
risk that the treaties seem to obviaie. Spiritual timidity 
is thus fostered. This balks the self-development of the 
Chinese church. The foreignization of Chinese Christians 
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checks confidence in the church. The flow of fellowship 
between the western Christian and his Chinese colleague is 
slowed up. “The foreign brother knows conditions in China 
before he comes. We want him to share them with ys. 
We want him to suffer with us.” In this way spoke a small 
group of ardent Christians. 


THE CHALLENGE TO GOODWILL 


There is a chill on the spirit of Chinese Christians. They 
lack the urge of Christian daring. Is it because the Chris. 
tian movement waits on Caesar? Does the Christian 
church lack the challenge to goodwill? Can it accept the 
challenge to its goodwill made by the present situation? 

The world is moving from the period of violence to 
that of cooperation. Can the Christian church lead China 
along that road if its “right” of residence rests ever so re- 
motely upon guns? Can the basis of that “right” be changed 
to mutual goodwill and altruistic service? A government 
official was recently asked, “When will extraterritoriality 
be given up?” “When China is on terms of military equality 
with the west!” Shall the Christian movement wait until 
it is forced into a more generous relationship? The new 
China cannot live with the world on the old terms formerly 
forced out of her. China can no longer be forced. That 
fact diplomats know. She is trying to free herself. She 
has set up religious liberty. She is reforming her penal and 
judicial system. She knows how to be humane and gener- 
ous. Again we ask, cannot the missionaries who helped 
frame the present arrangements take the lead in seeking 
for more just ones? 


Antonio Plays 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 
RIEND—I’ll sit beside you, my Antonio. 


I'll put 

these sheets of music on the floor. You have no 
other chair. 

Antonio 

Friend—Busy with the old ’cello again? How can you see 
in the twilight? 

Antonio—I am not looking at the notes. 

Friend—I see. I see. Just pouring out your soul. 

Antonio——— 

Friend—Stop playing for a while. I have news for you. 

Antonio 

Friend—You will not stop? Then softly, please. 

Antonio 

Friend—Do you know Cesare has grown wealthy through 
the war? He isa millionaire. 

Antonio 

Friend—And Guilio owns a fleet of ships. His Majesty 
has asked for him.—Ah! those strains are beautiful. 
How rich you are, Antonio! 

Antonio 

Friend—You are indifferent? Well, play on. I'll watch 
St. Peter’s—and the stars. They are much nearer from 
this little window than the street. 

Antonio 

Friend—Those chords again, Antonio. 
“Amen !” 


I want to say, 
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Antonio 

Friend—Amen ! 

Antonio—What did you say of Cesare and Guilio, our boy- 
hood chums? 
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Friend—What did I say?—Oh, yes.—Uh, well.—I wish 
that they could hear you play. 

Antonio—What could I do? 

Friend—Enrich their souls. 


British Table Talk 


London, April 9 

put FIRST ANNIVERSARY of Copec was celebrated sol- 
emnly and thankfully last Saturday. Kingsway Hall was 
lled. and there was an overflow meeting in a neighboring church. 
peakers were the bishop of Manchester, Canon Raven, and 
Eustace Percy, the minister of education. Throughout the 
afternoon there was a quiet spirit of thanksgiving, 
but no boasting. Canon Raven, one of the secre- 
taries, said with confidence that the experience of 
the year had confirmed the wisdom of the action 
1 after Copec. Its promoters had refused to form any care- 
fully defined society to do this thing or that. They had trusted the 
companions of Copec to do its work with the minimum of organi- 
zation, and they had been justified. Not more but less would 
have been accomplished, if there had been added to the host of 
one ‘more with a program defined and a network of 


One Year 
After Copec 


Lord Eustace Percy was severely practical; his plea 

» this: With all our care for large and general principles 
ition we must not forget that any advance in practice 

t brought about by the teachers, and what is needed most 
ll is the offer of this service by men and women who have the 
He paid a high 
to the teachers of the country, but he called for men 


n of learning and teaching in their blood. 


men who have enjoyed the best tradition in their own lives, 
nter into the public elementary schools as into a high calling. 
bishop of Manchester was solemn and even sombre in his 
rvey of the present situation in the midst of which Copec is 
He discerned a great increase in the power of the many 
ips to be found in human society, race groups, industrial groups, 
litical groups; what is needed is the company of Christian peo- 
who are just as keen upon the kingdom of God as a trades- 
is upon his union, or a race enthusiast upon his race. 

must be provided a group which cuts across all these others. 

not surprising to find so alert a mind, fully aware of the 

It must 
hat this anniversary celebration was first and foremost 

of devotion in which the speeches found their place. 

It was not an occasion for speeches with an opening prayer. It 


tical of all such group formations, that of race. 


was prayer with speeches embodied in it. 
* * * 
Natural and 
Social Science 
Canon Raven has raised a question of far-reaching importance. 
lt has been for him a question of such moment that he was kept 
m accepting the Christian faith for several years, till he had 


und an answer. 


Which of the versions of evolution is true? 
of those who, with Weismann, deny the transmission of 
juired characteristics, or the other school who affirm that trans- 
ission’ If it is true that the “evoluticnary process which has 
given man his brain, his hand, his foot and his posture has worked 
ut undisturbed by the surrounding conditions of life,” then plainly 
any concern on the part of the church for the improvement of 
ditions is waste time, and those who openly declare that Chris- 
tans as Christians have nothing to do with social reform are in 


the right 


ght. But there is a strong reaction against such biological 


determinism. There is a growing weight of expert opinion, Canon 
Raven declares, against Weismannism. 
to say, believe in the transmission of acquired characteristics ; 
and if they are in the right, then the labor of Christian men to 
change conditions does tell. If it does not, then it is indeed 


hard to justify Christian attempts at social reform, or any Chris- 


Many scientists, that is 


tian philosophy at all. “Unless the age-long struggle of life to 
adapt itself to new conditions has meaning, unless the sufferings 
and efforts of myriad individuals make for the bettering of the 
race; if the stuff of our inheritance is unaffected alike by a St. 
Paul or by a Nero then the whole process of evolution becomes 
to me unintelligible, the individual is a mere puppet, and God at 
best the supreme and lonely engineer watching through the ages 
the inevitable workings of an elaborate but soulless machine.” 
It is certainly a subject, as Canon Raven suggests, for a funda- 
Our views of natural science 
Has that relation ever 


mental and far-reaching inquiry. 
have their effect upon our social science. 
been sufficiently investigated ? 
* * 

Dr. Charles Brown 
Retires 

Dr. Charles 
office in Ferme Park. This is a district in North London, famous 


3rown is retiring on April 26 from his pastoral 


for its free churches. Dr. Brown has still his great powers as 
a preacher, but I imagine, he feels the time has come to seek 
1elief from the unlimited calls made upon the pastor of a large 
church. He will still be free to write as he has done in the Daily 
Telegraph, and to preach on Sundays from place to place. Dr. 
He has 
only had one church in this city, and to this he has given his heart. 


Brown has been one of the great pastors of London. 


It used to be my privilege to visit many London churches for 
occasional services; I shall not forget Ferme Park, as it was and 
still remains under Dr. Brown’s ministry. It struck me at once 
Of course 
Dr. Brown has been a most admirable preacher, but to see his 


as a great family, united in cheerful faith and love. 


people on a Sunday morning was to realize that he has been 
more than a preacher. 


And So Forth 
The Rev. “Dick” Sheppard is hoping to be home by the first 
Sunday in May. He has been away for six months, with many 
ups and downs in his health, We have missed him more than 
he knows or would believe. The width of interests to which 
the Rev. T. Kagawa appeals may be judged from the fact that 
he has spoken to a group of missionary workers, to the society 
of Friends, to the Independent Labor party, to students of the 
Student Christian movement, and to one or more of our public 
schools. This speaks not only of his many-sided life, but also of 
the readiness of our many groups to listen to an authentic voice. 
The death of Mr. Percy Parker, the editor of Public Opin- 
ion, removes from our ranks a man who found his life-influence 
He made Public Opinion the 


force that it is through his wide range of interests, and his insight 


through his genius for selection. 


into the needs of those readers who care for idealism but have 
no time to hunt for it in the pile of journals. 
himself their guide, and for years did much to direct the minds 
of men, though he wrote but little humself. He was a free 
churchman of a liberal school, but he did justice to all sorts and 
conditions of thought and faith. It is not an easy task to make 
a paper out of the current journals by means of scissors and 
paste. Mr. Parker had the true journalist’s love for papers. 
He talked some time ago of giving up Public Opinion; a friend 
at once counselled him not to do this, as he would be sure to read 
the papers all the same, whether making his paper or not. Not 
the least of the benefits he conferred upon us was his introduc- 
tion of the notable articles and poems from American journals 
which do not circulate largely on this side. There are two 


Mr. Parker made 
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names before the Congregationalists when they select their chair- 
man; but I imagine the choice is certain to fall on the Rev. F. W. 
Newland of Claremont. There is no man in the ministry more 
trusted and beloved than Mr. Newland. He it was who first 
offered a welcome in Canning Town to the students from Mans- 


field college who were bent upon forming a settlement there. Ever 
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since that time he has toiled for the poor and the neglected, } 
is well known how keen an interest the queen takes in the wort 
at Claremont; many times she has sent gifts to the workers, |; 
it not too much to claim that Mr. Newland and his workers have 
made a place of light and hope for the poor folk who live near 
the old “Angel” in. Islington. EDWARD SHILLITOo. 


The Book World 


Essay, Poetry and Drama 
Digest WARREN BEACH, being a university professor with 
“spend it like a 
essays under the 


a sabbatical year to spend abroad, resolves to 
Saturday night.” A small volume of 


title, MreK AMERICANS 


piquant 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, $2.00), is the 
result, wherein are recorded in felicitous phrasing those windfalls 
of observation which come to a scholarly man when, for the purpose 
of relaxation, he forgets that he is a scholarly man and sets forth 
to have a good time on the Whoever reads 
Leonard Bacon’s Pu. D.’s (Harper, $2.00) 


peems which hold professors and doctors of philosophy up to the 


continent of Europe 
containing two satirical 


scorn that some of them deserve—ought, in fairness, to read also a 


book or two like Beach’s to regain the assurance that some pro- 


fessors are really quite human—at least on Saturday nights and 
sabbatical years. But Bacon's ses are 
and his thrusts find some joints in the academic 


in the fields of literature 


clever to the last degree 
armor, especially 
of those who carry on dust-dry researches 
and never find the living streams of beauty that flow through them. 


Ovr readers are familiar with Lynn Harold Hough’s Tue Lion 


iN His Den, published from time to time in The Christian Century 


and now in a volume (Association Press, $1.75). The lion roars 


both gently and wisely, and through his authoritative voice Dr. Hough 


makes many interesting utterances about men, books, and things. 


Percy Boynton writes in his Some ConTemMporaArY AMERICANS 


(Univ. of Chi 
information of a professor of 


Press, $2.00), with the mature judgment and 


ample English, the warmth and 


sympathy and common-sense of a genuine human being, and the 


stylistic quality of one who maker literature as well as a 


tudent of it His theme currents in American 


literature, and in American thought and life as expressed in that 
reference to such personalities as E, A. 


Edith Wharton, Tark- 


of short stories and plays. 


literature, with special 
Robinson, Masters, Sandburg, Amy Lowell, 
ington, Dreiser, Cabell, and the wri 
It is long since I have found a volume of essays more alluring in 
manner and more rewarding in 
Another essayist of academic habit and experience, 

Stuart P. 
like hi 


mentioned, perhap 


though just 


at present of journalistic occupation, Sherman, whose 


Points oF View (Scribner's, $2.00), My Dear Corne ia, 


which I have already more than once, is a 


happy and wholesome piece of critical writing. Mr. Sherman is 


an acute and forward-looking conservative who takes many a fall 


out ¢ tic or monoptic fiction 


f the “Dreiser h ] | of natural 
and the Mencken: | 


He writes o1 irrent social 


ituralistic or monoptic criticism.” 


ideals and practices, 


on contemporary 


writers and on some older one On the more constructive side, 
, 


he leads into fresh fields, encourages and stimulates to the finding 


of new points of view, and helps one to think of life as a lovely 
and interesting thing. All of which is a goodly task, and perhaps 
rather a surprising one, for a critic and a conservative. 
Though the reprint of a volume nearly thirty years old, and 
review, being 


Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 


even then a reprint of articles in a weekly literary 


thus at two removes from freshness, Sit 
ADVENTURES IN Criticism (Putnam, $2.50), has much of freshness 
distinction but is 


in it, for Sir Arthur is not only a critic of 


himself an artist with words, and what he ha » say is both well 
thought and well said. Like Brandes and Brander Matthews, his 
casual comments have an enduring quality—more enduring some- 


times than some of his subjects, such as Anthony Hope and Trilby. 


Henry Van Dyke’s S1x Days or THE Weex (Scribner's, $2.00), 
is a collection of brief meditations on texts, a page for each 
weck-day in the year, presenting religious exhortation and good 
counsel in crisp phrases. They were originally syndicated in a 
number of daily papers. 

Here are three small books of verse, excellent though not great— 
unless it be the first. Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s Curistcuvurcs 
(Seltzer, $1.50), may fairly be called distinguished verse. It deals 
with Caedmon and the Saxon saints and monks, and it breathes an 
air of holy calm and homespun piety such as one likes to associate 
with the old Martha A Far Lanp 
(Seltzer, $1.50), contains forty dainty lyrics, rather slight, but 
Seltzer’s series of the newer poets is worth 
watching. Lighter still—consciously and premeditatively light—is 
Rachel Lyman Field’s Tue Potntep Peopre (Yale Univ. Press, 
$1.25), a book of clever verses for children, with silhouette illustra- 


British church. Ostenso’s 


graceful and pleasing. 


tions by the author. I liked the verses myself, and a ten-year-old 
literary adviser makes a very favorable report on them. 

Nobody can make rhyme and meter do his bidding quite so docilely 
as Arthur Guiterman can. He drives them like a pair of high- 
spirited horses, and they don’t take him where they want to go, 
but he makes them take him where he wants to go. In A Poet's 
Proverss (Dutton, $2.00) he presents to the astonished reader four 
or five hundred whimsical and (for the most part) wise proverbs 
in rhymed couplets. Who since Solomon has ever written so many 
Not very lofty poetry perhaps—no 
bird can gain much altitude in two flaps of its wings, so you can't 
expect too much elevation in a couplet—but sparkling with wit and 
glowing with kindliness and good sense. 


proverbs, and such good ones? 


It is always good to lay hold of attractive editions of the “old 
boys,” as Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, etc., are affectionately called 
by some who take modernism in as small doses as possible. There 
is no edition more charming than Nelson’s New Century Liprary 
of classics, including sets of Dickens, Eliot, Hugo, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Dumas, and others, with numerous single volumes, such as 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Verse, Tennyson’s poems, Lorna 
Doone, etc. The books are printed from large, clear type on India 
paper and bound in soft limp leather (Nelson, $2.00 per volume). 

William L. Stidger—you know his sermons, of course—has done 
rather a unique thing in producing A Book or Sunsets (Abingdon, 
$1.00), a series of pictures of travel consisting entirely of descrip- 
tions of striking They are well enough done, but the 
There is no limit to the variety of sunset effects, but 
Besides, man cat- 
Reading this 
book at a sitting is like making a meal on salad-dressing. It is a 
wise arrangement of nature that sunsets, with all their uplifting 
splendor, are separated by some hours of common daylight and 


sunsets. 
theme cloys. 
the emotions which they evoke are less varied. 
not endure too great a monotony of unbroken glory. 


starry darkness. 

Burns Mantle’s Best Prays or 1923-1924 (Small, Maynard, 
$2.50), gives a convenient and informing survey of the dramatic 
Intimate facts about the production of each 
play and its reception by the public are set down, as well as the 
story of the plot and excerpts from the text. Play-producing 35 4 
business may have been hard hit by the cinema and the radio, and 
there may be much flashy trash and putrid rubbish put on the stage 
in a frantic effort to compete with the silver screen and the loud 
speaker, but a book of this kind presents substantial evidence that 
some really good plays are still being produced. 


output of the season. 
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I have not seen many—to be quite accurate, not any—reviews of 
Upton Sinclair's SrncinG Jarieirps (Author, Pasadena, Cal., $1.00). 
Doubtless too red for popularity or safety. It is a drama in four 
acts in praise of the I. W. W.—not of its precise program, but of 
its spirit at its best, and in defense of its rights—with specific 
reference to the breaking of the San Pedro strike in May, 1923. 
The reference is very specific indeed, with an appendix citing 


CORRESP 
The New Hebrew University 


Sprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 
SIR: In commenting upon the opening of the Hebrew univer- 
at Jerusalem in your issue of April 16 you say: “Likewise, 
this realm the accommodation that still remains to be made— 
at with the Arab and Christian majorities in Palestine—is dis- 
easier of accomplishment.” Now let us see how easy this 

oped for accomplishment may be. 
Ever since the publication of the misconceived Balfour declara- 
he “Arab and Christian majorities in Palestine” 


protesting 


have been 
and to the 
Mohammedan-Christian societies have been organized to 
nbat the aims of the declaration, while the 70,000 native Jews 
hesitate at declaring their opposition to the fantastic aims 
ism. The majorities, 700,000 strong, have likewise refused 
intments to governmental offices in which the 80,000 Jews 
be, in full Non-cooperation has fol- 

| the British rule from India to Palestine. 


vigorously against being sold land souls 


and are, control. 
witness the riots and meetings of protest occasioned by 
nce of Mr. Balfour in Palestine. The mob that stormed the 
ria hotel in Damascus, where Mr. Balfour was sojourning, 
another evidence of the determined opposition of the natives 
and Palestine to the unbridled aspirations of zionism. 
this sufficient evidence that the hoped for accommodation 
the zionists and the majorities in Palestine will not be 
of accomplishment? It has constant source of 
to the writer that any intelligent Americans should allow 
lves to be so swayed by pro-Jewish sentimentalism and by 
lever zionist propaganda as to ignore completely the primal 
s of the natives of the land that is being.so freely given away. 
Minneapolis, Minn. W. Dewoop Davin. 
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A Demand for Fair Play 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


oR THE 

I am a conservative but read The Christian Century care- 

hat I may have of the 
ne-sided, but thing that 


a correct view liberals and not 
there is one amazes me about 


iper and that is, why do you keep up such a fire on the 
for condemning a professed heretic who as a visitor 

| his time and, while occupying a Presbyterian pulpit 
Presbyterian dollars, yet declined to preach Presby- 
trines—and at the same time you maintain a very loud 
ward the Episcopalians for their condemnation of Bishop 
for heresy? It seems to me that the Episcopalians are 
in the mud as the Presbyterians are in the mire, and 
continually lambaste the latter and are silent as death 
rmer. Why not come to the defense of Bishop Brown 
The Presby- 


enjoying this honor and are greatly profiting by it, 


him as a martyr to advanced thinking? 
are 
> good Episcopalians have some of the advantage or free 
ising also. 
another 
und 


a modern heretic hold his 
than the Fosdick 
wn have met defeat and rout just as did the Gnostics, 
Arians and all the rest of them from time immemorial. 

odern times should produce a set of heretics that won't 

get knocked out so completely as the old timers did. Or is there 


no real People do like a winner, and 


thing. Why can’t 


be more successful ancient ones? 


real difference between them? 


AN CENTURY 

instances of unlawful imprisonment and cruel treatment. Sinclair 
speaks with a loud and raucous voice, very unpleasant to hear. 
But suppose that some of the things he says should be true—even 
though others are not; it might be that the respectable public would 
be spiting itself more than him by refusing to hear or heed his 


strident tones. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


they want to see a modern heretic win a battle and not be in 
retreat all the time. 


Prescott, Ark. J. C. WittraMs. 


Advantages of Immigration Law 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of April 9, you published a letter from 
Mr. Kenneth G. Hobart of the Baptist mission, 
Swatow, China, regarding the immigration act of 1924 it 
to students. There should misunderstanding 
about the interpretation of this immigration act. 


American 
as 
relates be no 
We are author- 
itatively informed that students coming to this country must 
give satisfactory evidence that they are bona fide students. This 
will not interfere, however, with their helping to support them- 
selves by some occupation in their spare time outside of school 
hours or during the summer. 

No would seek to gainsay the advantages which Mr. 
Hobart mentions as inhering in the opportunity for partial self- 
support. 


one 


We should not forget, however, that first and last no 
inconsiderable number of students have been coming to this 
country who were very ill-prepared for the scholastic advantages 
offered in our institutions. If the operation of this law can 
minimize the bad results from such cases it will be well worth 
while. 

Foreign Missions Conference, 


New York City. 


Lesure B. Moss. 


Dr. Jowett’s Preaching 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of April 9 a correspondent expresses some 
dissatisfaction with my article on “The Tragedy of Dr. Jowett.” 
Mr. Fitt, for one thing, thinks that Dr. Jowett revealed in his 
preaching his acceptance of the modern view of the scriptures 
more fully than I represented. The objection does not really 
me but against Dr. Jowett’s biographer. In the 
“Life” (p. 222) Mr. Porritt says: “Even upon the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible he never, from the pulpit, indicated his own 
view, though in the last year of his ministry he publicly ex 
W. B. Selbie, 
that the accepted findings of biblical 


lie against 


pressed his profound agreement with Dr who 
had been pleading 
scholarship should be wisely and fearlessly taught in all our 
And Mr. 


only a few of Dr. Jowett’s sermons so sweeping a 


churches and schools.” as Porritt could have heard 
statement 
must have been based on what Dr. Jowett himself had told Mr 
Porritt 

In regard to the second objection I do not feel that Mr. Fitt 
is wholly in disagreement with me. I think he is merely of 
opinion that I did not do justice to the earlier and more purely 
Dr. Jowett Most 
cordially I would admit its value, a value amply recognized by 
church-going people, though I would not say that the preaching 


people like best is always what they need most. 


individualistic and devotional preaching of 


But the good 
may be the enemy of the best and even its deadliest enemy. 
The distressingly inadequate of the 
church today in Christian lands seems to me to be due pre- 
eminently to a fear to launch out from the safe shores of the 
accepted into the deeps of an unexplored Christianity. And that 
after a lifetime of Bible study and of devoted discipleship Dr, 


ineffectiveness Christian 
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Jowett should have in his last years, without repudiating his 
past teaching, gone on to a passionate insistence on the social 
implications of the Gospel is to me convincing proof that the 
latter is the true and higher and more effective form of Christian 
Mr. Fitt refers to the Digbeth Institute 
ting the earlier message, but Dr. Jowett’s later preach- 


preaching for our day. 
as indi 
ing went far beyond such kindly and helpful but preposterously 
inadequate expressions of the principles of Jesus. 

I did not Dr. Jowett. I have no reproach for 
him. His glory is that he came to the fullness of the “good 


“condemn” 


news” of Jesus while many of his distinguished contemporaries 
short and still fall short 
so late. 


But the tragedy remains that he 


he sounded the modernist and especially the econ- 


vears before he did I cannot persuade myself 


( 
uld not have aroused a hostility which it is the deep 


his earlier style that it is incapable of provok- 

itever be said in praise of the so-called evangelical 

at can be said the fact remains that in our day at 

it has become perfectly safe, and in every age the great 
preaching is dangerous. 


Toron “anada. S. G. BLanp. 


More on the Seven-Day Church 


Evitork THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I am aghast and ashamed at the article by John R. Scot- 
ford, on “Do W fant a Seven Day Church?” It is a fallacy 
ince Mr. Scotford, 


makes the fatal step of establishing a 


» false definitions. But 
“spiritual” as over against the whole life, 
This is a most common error, but 
and the man who persists in boxing up 

lea, always finds himself lost 
same sort of dualism when he says that 
stress athletics, entertainments and social 
s if it has failed to make a go of religion.” 
in certain circumstances those things are religion. 
umstances, my body, my leisure, my companionships, 

airness in play are spiritual. 

nal activities, Mr. Scotford say 


I am sorry for the limitations of his experience. 


“Rarely do they 


iwkward girl fresh from the mountains slip 
! ise of sheer homesickness and again and 


awkwardne turned to grace, and all 


until she 


fitted to go back and teach 


He has 
uch but to steal, steal into 
inally, coming to 


Christian beauty. 


hristianly insistent on fair play. He 


problem a boy whose hands are 
ind nights, and manners, 
whom father, mother, 
me inio the church 
ional activity, and, 
God’s miracles of in- 
ems to the Christian 

revenue ! 
Scotford ssional activities to 
non-religious is sheer ignorance, if 
to say that “as for 
rion and life” by use of these. activities 
Mr. Scotford simply does not know 
He seems to think that the functions 
sare two: 1. To give the church some- 
ubstitute for “the 2. To be 
ical and social exercises. As a matter of 
It simply counts 


spiritual.” 


views them as neither 
fine expressions of life as responsive to 

it cannot be looking to the time when 
a handed over to other agencies,” as Mr. 
Scotford urges. 


San Jose, Calif. Corrett M. Juian. 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 
Did Jesus Say It? 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The “Listener” in commenting on Bishop McConnell’s 
sermon in The Christian Century based on the text,“ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church,” suggests four possible 
interpretations of these puzzling words, all of them resting on the 
assumption that they are an authentic utterance of Jesus. Romanists 
deal with them straightforwardly, interpreting them literally. [f 
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Jesus actually gave Peter this commission then we must accord him 
some sort of primacy in the church, even though Peter himself never 
claimed it and the Christian fellowship never accorded it. Protes- 
tants, who deny Peter’s papal rights, are obliged to regard the words 
of Jesus as a rhetorical gesture and are compelled to resort to all 
sorts of ingenious interpretations which cast suspicion upon exegesis 
as a trustworthy process. 

It is easy to escape from the dilemma, on one horn of which the 
Romanist impales himself and on the other the Protestant, by treat- 
ing the disputed passage as a later interpolation into the original 
scripture text. Historical criticism has no hesitation in declaring 
that many sayings attributed to Jesus cannot be consistently regarded 
as a part of the original tradition which the synoptists followed. 
There are several reasons for questioning the authenticity of Peter's 
commission which Matthew abruptly and irreverently inserts into the 
narrative which otherwise agrees essentially with Mark and Luke. 
If Jesus actually addressed to Peter the words which make him the 
foundation of the church and give to him the keys of the kingdom, 
it is difficult to believe that both Mark and Luke should have been 
unaware of the fact or should have regarded it of so little conse- 
quence as to omit it entirely. This is especially so when we remem- 
ber that Mark, according to Papias, was the recorder of the gospel 
from the lips of Peter. 

Thou art Petros (a male rock) and upon this Petra (a female 
rock) is a play upon words ill comporting with the dignity of Jesus 
Besides, as Prof. Gilbert 
says, “The language of Jesus was Aramaic, and the Aramaic does 
not allow this play upon the name. It is peculiar to the Greek.” 

Putting the word “church” in the mouth of Jesus is plainly an 
anachronism and shows the disposition of the early Christian com- 
munity to seek authority for ecclesiastical organization from Jesus 
If the word kingdom, instead of church had been used 
we would be less inclined to doubt its authenticity because it was 


who never resorted to mere smartness. 


himself. 


Jesus’ favorite term to express the fellowship of his followers. 
The difficulty in accepting these words as authentic is further 
increased when we note that they are followed by the promise of 
Jesus to invest Peter with “the keys of the kingdom,” a prerogative 
It is inconceivable that the 
elf-asserting Peter would have meekly submitted to the rebuke of 
Paul, who was not one of the original apostles, knowing all the 


which Peter never presumed to assert. 


while that he had been directly commissioned by Jesus to be the 
head of the church. 

We can therefore escape from embarrassment in dealing with 
this passage of scripture by frankly admitting that it is an addition 
to the original tradition by some admirer of Peter who wanted to 
If Jesus did not 
use these words we are under just as much obligation to disbelieve 


add to the glory of his recently departed hero. 


them as a part of the original text as we are under obligation to 
believe and defend other sayings which we have reason to regard 
as authentic. 


Pomona, California. Ropert W. VAN KIRK. 


Mr. Bryan’s New Lecture 


Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: William Jennings Bryan has a new address to use ® 
localities where “Brute or Brother” and other great orations are 
This address goes over the 
old ground pretty thoroughly, but at least the title is new: “They 
Have Taken Away my Lord.” It refers, of course, to Mary's 
lament when she found the tomb empty on Easter morning. Mr. 
Bryan finds the transition easy from this lament to the destructive 
work of the higher critics. 

It is a catchy title, a clever title, we must admit. 


well worn from frequent repetition. 


But I wonder 





April 


whethe 


Tt 


| have 
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whether Brother Bryan would have used it had he thought twice. 
I have always thought that Mary was unduly distressed through 
lock of faith and understanding. It was not the enemies of Christ 
who robbed the tomb, but it was Christ himself who rose up from 
the grave-clothes with which he had been bound by his followers, 
who did not expect him to arise. Does Mr. Bryan want a Christ, 

and buried with dogma, that he cries, “They have taken 
away my Lord?” If this address start him 
hinking about the way of Christ to free himself from the con- 
and explanations that men wrap around him, then this 
would be worth while. 


new would only 


new address He would not then begin 
with the empty tomb as a text upon which to preach the death 
f faith. 


Marysville, Ohio. J. C. McCoy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 10. Acts 8:26-39 


The Conversion of a Business Man 


THE OLD STORY is simply told: Philip was impressed 
with the idea that he ought to talk with a certain business 
an; the man was preparing himself by reading the Bible; 
hilip did not hesitate but went to the man and told him about 
us; the man accepted heartily and obeyed the gospel mes- 
sage; both men went on their ways happily. There it is, and it 
has been repeated ten thousand times; you can, yourself, verify 
in your own experience. Once a week, in our city, a group 
f laymen meet for one purpose, to pray and to plan to win 
ther business men for Christ. Not long ago one of these men 
told his story before our men. It was thrilling. He was a 
| fellow; his language was not always perfect; he was 
ble but thankful that God was using him. He told directly 
in after man whom he had won for Christ. He fired our 

n with a new and holy passion. 
me tell you an experience which came to me not so long 
At one of our conventions a preacher came to me and 
“Two charming young women have recently moved to 
from my church call on them and have them join 
hurch.” I promised to do so, but asked the man about 
father of these girls. The reply was: “Oh, he is a big busi- 
man and not interested in the church.” Then and there I 
resolved to win that man. Months passed, the girls joined the 
church, the father came now and then. One forenoon I called 
him at his office. “When may I come in and talk with 
I asked bluntly. “Come in at two this 
was his astonishing reply. At one minute of two 


about religion?” 
alternoon,” 
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I entered the outer office. Evidently I was expected and 
awaited. I was promptly shown through another office into 
the inner shrine of business. There sat my man at a great 
mahogany desk, its top was cleared, not one paper was upon 
it. He had remained out of the church because there were cer- 
tain things which he did not believe. These points were soon 
cleared up. I then asked him to join the church on Easter and 
he at once rose, gave me his hand and sincerely promised to 
do so. He kept his promise. 

Another example: One evening the members of a certain 
lodge attended our evening worship. I one man of 
exceptional personality and was moved to go to him and speak 
to him. He came to church the next Sunday night. He was not 
a Christian. I asked if I might call upon him at his office; 
he invited me to his home the afternoon at 
three. When I arrived promptly—for nothing pleases these busi- 
ness men like finding a preacher on time with his engagements— 
I found that he had put aside a very important business oppor- 
tunity, which meant money to him, in order to be in when I 
arrived. We talked for an hour; then he called in his wife. 
She promised to come into the him. At this 
moment his lovely fourteen year old daughter came running 
in with flushed face, from walk. She also promised 
her father to take membership with him and with her mother. 


noticed 


next Tuesday 


church with 


a long 


I baptized all of them the next Saturday evening and received 
them into the church the next morning. The father was soon a 
deacon in the church and one of the best personal workers I 
have ever known. 

I am not surprised that the business man waits for your 
coming; I am not surprised that Christ impresses you to go, 
but I do marvel that you are so slow in going, so dense, so 
selfish, so unproductive. 
through a whole twelve months find 
win for the Master. A whole year and no fruitage—“So shall 
ye be my disciples if you bear much fruit.” 
your man waits your coming 


How can any live Christian live 


and not some one to 


Open your eyes— 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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“One of the two lives of Jesus written in 2,000 years 
worthy of being described as literature.” «-~»rts4 
—John Haynes Holmes. 


A Small 
Town Man 


By MARY AUSTIN 
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E see that the human heart of that 

one Man is the same heart which 
beats unchangeably in all men,” wrote 
Margaret Deland of this book. Sheerly 
beautiful as literary biography, its special 
effectiveness lies in its penetrating attempt 
to get at the source of Christ’s power. 

The essential kernel of his teachings, the inner 
significance of his healing power, the deeper meaning 
of his self-confidence and courage are interpreted with 
new insight in the light of modern understanding of 
mysticism and genius—a revealing of an historic figure 
in a sane and dignified portrait. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Missionary Finds Caste Among 
Indian Christians 

Rev. Harvey Reeves Calkins, Methodist 
missionary, has returned from a speaking 
campaign in the Syrian Christian church 
of Malabar, India, much impressed with 
certain aspects of that ancient communion. 
With more than 100,000 adherents in the 
state of Travancore, and 189 parishes, all 
self-supporting, Mr. Calkins, writing in 
the Indian Witness of Lucknow, admits 
that he has felt a greater community of 
interest among Mar Thoma Christians 
than among any others he has found in 
However, he is forced to report 
that these Christians have almost as great 


India 


a caste 
India 

verts castes to 
take community 
churches. It was the vote of one of the 
Christians of this church that defeated 
the proposal in the Travancore legislative 
assembly to permit untouchables to walk 
the Vaikom road, one of the dramatic in- 


group in 
Most ministers do not permit con- 
from the lower Hindu 
communion in the 


consciousness as any 


stances of recent Indian history in which 
the caste issue has come to the fore 


Negro Preacher’s Son 
Gains New Honors 

Among the students newly elected to 
the New York university chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the honorary scholarship so- 
ciety, is Countee P. Cullen. Mr. Cullen is 
the son of the pastor of the Salem church, 
a colored Methodist church in New York 
city. He will be recognized as the win- 
ner of prizes in many contests. 
\lready included among the leading poets 
of the United States, Mr. Cullen bids fair 
to surpass the Paul 
Dunbar as the outstanding 
race. 


pe etry 


fame of Lawrence 


poet ot his 


Jews Seek to Check Movement 
Toward Christian Science 

than 
alone have be- 
Christian 


It is estimated that more 
New York city 
identified with 
churches. In an effort 
the rabbis of 


50,000 
Jews in 
Science 
to stop this loss 
that city are 


come 


interesting 
themselves in a “Jewish science” 
ment. This is designed to promote the 
values that attract the Jews into the 
Christian fold, and at the same 
time to hold them within their ancestral 
faith 


move- 


Science 


New York Unitarians Honor 
Members in Hall of Fame 

\s a part of their centenary celebration 
the Unitarians of New York set aside 
\pril 19, for honoring the 22 
Unitarians whose names are recorded in 
the national hall of fame. Various sym- 
bolic exercises were conducted at the hall, 
which is on the campus of New York uni- 
versity, with addresses by Chancellor EI- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, of the university; 
Dr. Robert Underwood Joknson, director 
of the hall of fame, and Dr. Arthur E 
Morgan, president of Antioch college, 
Yellow Springs, O. The 22 Unitarians 
included in the hall of fame are John 
580 


Sunday, 


Adams, John Quincy Adams, Louis Agas- 
siz, George Bancroft, William Cullen 
Bryant, William Ellery Channing, Peter 
Cooper, Charlotte Saunders Cushman, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Thomas Jefferson, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, Horace Mann, John Marshall, 
Maria Mitchell, John Lathrop Motley, 
Francis Parkman, Joseph Story, and 
Daniel Webster. 


Gandhi Against 
Birth Control 

Mahatma Gandhi has come out in his 
paper, Young India, against all forms of 
artificial birth control. Admitting the ne- 
cessity for a restriction in population, 
Gandhi holds that continence is the only 
ethical method for bringing this about. 
Methods of birth control advocated in 
western nations he calls “wrong and im- 
moral.” 


Merrill Calls Paul’s Five Points 
Better than Fundamentalist’s 

In preaching on “The Higher Life” in 
the Brick Presbyterian church, New York 


city, recently, Dr. William Pierson Mer- 


rill contrasted what he called St. Pay; 
five points with the five points of funda. 
mentalist doctrine, much to the disadyap. 
tage of the latter. “Paul tells us to ‘py 
off’ five vices and to ‘put on’ five virtues” 
said Dr. Merrill. “The vices are sensual. 
ity, greed, bad temper, falsehood and prej- 
The virtues are compassion, kind. 
liness, humility, gentleness and _ good 
temper. Are those what any one of us 
would name if asked to set down the chie 
vices and virtues from the point of view 
of the Christian? Perhaps not. But Paut’s 
opinion is sounder than ours. These are 
Paul’s ‘five points,’ and I dare to say that 
they form a better list of real essentials 
than the five points of fundamentalism, 
or even the five points of Calvinism. If 
the church of Christ is to meet the reli 
gious needs of the day, it must dare stand 
unreservedly by the judgment that the 
one essential by which any man or party 
or movement or church is to be judged is 
just the possession of love.” 


udice. 


Princeton and Guthrie Again 
in Publicity Limelight 

Princeton Theological seminary and Dr 
William Norman Guthrie, rector of St 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie Episcopal church 


Plea for Church Union Goes Unheard 


N°! LONG AFTER the recent 

tornado had swept across southern 
Illinois and Indiana, bringing almost total 
destruction to many towns, a_ request 
reached the Disciples ministers’ meeting 
of Indianapolis for help in rebuilding the 
church of that denomination in Griffin, 
Ind. Griffin is a village with about 400 
inhabitants. In the great storm both its 
churches, one Methodist and the other 
Disciple, were destroyed. The Methodists 
of Evansville, another Indiana city, were 
asked to rebuild the Methodist structure, 
and undertook the task. Thereupon the 
appeal for the Disciples church was made 
to the ministers of Indianapolis. 

It is likely that the proposal would have 
been endorsed without discussion but for 
the interference of Rev. Charles O. Lee, 
superintendent of Flanner house, a social 
settlement conducted in the Indiana 
capital in affiliation with the United Chris- 
tian Missionary society. Mr. Lee insisted 
on reminding his assembled brother 
ministers of the “historic plea” of their 
denomination, and how frequently they 
had maintained that the divisions between 
churches could be wiped out if there were 
not property holdings standing in the way. 
Griffin, with both churches destroyed, 
seemed to him an extraordinary chance 
to put the plea into practice. 


TWO CHURCHES TOO MANY 
Mr. Lee maintained that Griffin was too 
small a town to maintain two churches, 
and that one church would do more good 
there than would two. He favored an 
appeal to both congregations in the town 
to join forces in one enterprise. When 


it was objected that the Methodists were 
already planning to erect a new structure, 
Mr. Lee refused to accept that as ade- 
quate reason for failing even to make an 
attempt to secure union. And when tt 
was further said that this was a poor time 
in which to suggest such action, while 
the people were under the strain of the 
disaster that had befallen them, he main- 
tained that the time when money would 
be needed for the rebuilding of homes 
would be the best of all times for such an 
appeal. 
UNITY HELD IMPRACTICABLE 

The meeting did not accept Mr. Lee's 
suggestion. The old-style denominational 
competition will go on in Griffin, and i 
other communities where a similar op 
portunity existed as well. “The ‘glorious 
plea’ which has furnished so much elo- 
quence for Disciple ministers,” says Mr 
Lee, “is passed by as impracticable in 3 
given concrete situation. Our state sec 
retary is already at work receiving funds 
from the churches to rebuild the Disciple 
church house at Griffin. Soon new homes 
will stand where old ones, stood before 
and two new church buildings will grace 
the identical lots which were used before 
the storm. The old order in religion wil 
remain unchanged, and the two denomina 
tional boards will not need to make 4 
single erasure upon their sacred roll a 
churches. A wonderful communion with 
a wonderful plea has failed in a strateg' 
hour, because at heart we are denomins 
tionalists as much as other commumnions 
about us. So we cry, Long live denomim 
tionalism !” 
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New York city, continued to attract con- 
siderable newspaper attention during the 
third week in April. From Princeton 
came the rumor that William Jennings 
Bryan was to succeed Dr. J. Ross Steven- 
con as president of the seminary. The 
rumor was promptly denied by everybody 
concerned. It seems to have grown out 
the admitted proposal to make Mr. 
one of the directors of the institu- 
Dr. Guthrie announced that Bishop 
Montgomery Brown, convicted 
eretic, would preach in his church, and 
when Bishop W. T. Manning, of the dio- 
New York, forbade such action, 
ounced that Bishop Brown would 
anyway. Crowds assembled. 

was present. But he did 


Bryan 


Wilham 


p Brown 


ot preach 

Stoke Poges Churchyard 

Saved from Builders 
Te? 


} . 
churcn, 


3arnett, vicar of Stoke 
England, announces that 
ve been raised to buy ten acres of 
surrounding that famous churchyard. 
d is to be deeded to a national 
Thus is the scene of Gray's elegy 
ed from the further encroachments of 
al estate developers of Britain. 


Dean Inge Arrives for 
Yale Lectures 

Dean William R. Inge, of St. Paul’s 
thedral, London, arrived in New York 
April 19. After worshipping in 
the next day, the dean, accom- 
his wife, proceeded to New 
ere he is delivering the annual 
Beecher lectures on preaching 
newspaper reports suggest that the 
which concern the development 
preaching of the kingdom of God, 
recondite character. It is not 
wise, however, to place too much 
on newspaper reports of such 
Dean Inge will be in the United 
nly three weeks. Outside of his 
lectures he will speak in only one 

r city, Baltimore. 


wl 


International Goodwill to Be 
Featured at Chautauqua 
tor the coming season at Chau- 
N. Y., show that large attention 
iven to the fostering of good will 
the religious bodies of the var- 
ns. Under the auspices of the 
Council of Churches speakers will 
the hopeful aspects of the work 
league of nations and world court. 
Francis J. McConnell, one of the 
ng figures in the recent confer- 
Montevideo, Uruguay, on Chris- 
k in South America, will have 
of a discussion designed to im- 
he inter-church relations of the 
erican continents. 


Cabinet All Church 
Members 


The Methodist board of temperance is 
responsible for the information that all 
te members of the President’s cabinet 

mbers of churches. The denomi- 
affiliations of the various secre- 
> thus listed: Mr. Kellogg, Epis- 
Mr. Mellon, Presbyterian; Mr. 
Unitarian; Mr. Sargent, Univer- 
Mr. New, Disciple; Mr. Wilbur, 


CHRISTIAN 


Congregationalist; Mr. Work, Presbyter- 
ian; Mr. Jardine, Congregationalist; Mr. 
Hoover, Quaker; Mr. Davis, Baptist. It 
is not certain how many of these men are 
actual members of churches, and how 
many are adherents. During the recent 
campaign The Christian Century tried to 
list the church connections of the various 
candidates. It was said that Mr. Cool- 
idge and Mr. Dawes were the only actual 
church members of the six on the princi- 


Calls America No 


OYOHIKO KAGAWA, famous 

Christian evangelist among the poor 
of Japan, has given the Friend, an Eng- 
lish Quaker paper, a startling interview 
in which he maintains that the United 
States, which he has just been visiting, 
has abandoned its former Christian 
principles and has brought disillusion- 
ment by that act to the Japanese who 
were looking to America for their in- 
spiration. 

“By the recent exclusion act of the 
United States the Japanese as a whole 
have found that the United States is no 
longer a Christian nation,” writes Kaga- 
wa. “It was preached by American mis- 
sionaries that America is a through and 
through Christian nation. In the class- 
rooms of Japanese grammar schools the 
pictures of George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are hung, and the Japanese 
think these great presidents belong not 
only to the United States but to the world 
and to Japan because they were the 
emancipators from the old bondage of 
tyranny. 

“In the spring of last year they were 
alarmed that the United States was act- 
ing to exclude Japanese from her ter- 
ritory, and they were sorry to find out 
that the spirit of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln does not abide in the 
hearts of the United States citizens. 
America today is only a land of liberty 
for the white race. It is no more a land 
of liberty for the yellow race. America 
has closed her doors absolutely to the 
oriental nations. 


CHRISTIANS OR SENATORS? 


“In future we Japanese must discrimi- 
nate between two kinds of people in 
America, namely, those who are Chris- 
tians and those who uphold the principles 
of senators. While we uphold the princi- 
ples of senators we can never have a 
world’s republic. Warfare will continue 
between Hatred will be powerful 
ratl than goodwill. 

“We must arm and must be prepared 
to fight each other. We shall need more 
and more armaments against enemies. We 
shall not be able to believe in our neigh- 
bors. We shall repeat again the tragedy 
of the great war, and civilization and 
culture will be destroyed over and over 
again. We shall never be able to rise up 
higher than physical civilization. 

“Without religion we shall never unite 
races. The true religion is the only one 
to unite human races. Because religion 
was deformed into nationalism, science is 
today more cosmopolitan than religion. 
Yet the spirit of Jesus Christ was that of 
cosmopolitanism. He believed in one 


races. 


CENTURY 


pal tickets. Since the election it has de- 
veloped that Mr. Dawes is not actually a 
member, but an adherent. Mr. Coolidge 
has been a church member only since tak- 
ing office as President. 


Catholic Bishop Calls for 
Prohibition Enforcement 


Bishop John J. Nilan, of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Connecticut, is taking 
a vigorous stand in favor of the complete 


Longer Christian 


heavenly Father and world brotherhood, 
but in the last European war men could 
not believe in world brotherhood. Ger- 
mans hated French. Turks hated British, 
and the principles of Jesus Christ were 
trampled under foot. Tribal instinct is 
stronger than the true teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

“The United States senators 
ried this mistaken sentiment back from 
the European battlefield. They are still 
guided by nationalistic ideas and they con- 
sider that even Japan is aggressive today 
against the United States. But Japan is 
very idealistic today. She has found that 
the world can never find peace while it is 
armed. 


have car- 


“Japan kept her promise at the Wash- 
ington disarmament conference, and the 
preachings of the American Christian mis- 
sionaries were received as the truth. 
Leaders of Japan are following the Chris- 
tian principles to abolish the wars among 
the nations and to uphold the Christian 
principles of loving-kindness among races. 
While the Japanese leaders and the na- 
tion have awakened to idealistic princi- 
ples, the old idealistic nation of America 
has deserted her principles of the Chris- 
tian faith and gone back to nationalistic 
and tribal instincts, and has discriminated 
between the white and yellow. 


A SOCIAL GOSPEL 


“I do not consider that Christianity has 
failed to solve the racial question. The 
failure is on our side, i. e., that we are 
not willing to principles of 
Jesus Christ. 
the nations today are selfish 
to exploit other small nations 
the whole continent of Asia. 

“Japan is the only nation which has 
independence and the whole of Asia is 
under the white Though 
the white Christianity, 
they are not believing in true Christianity. 
Their Christianity is only in words. The 
sermon on the mount has never been 
practised by the European nations. 

“As individuals, quite a number of 
people follow the steps of Jesus Christ, 
and today within a nation we have a 
Christian culture, but as nations we are 
brutal as wild beasts. The principles of 
Jesus Christ were not those of individualism 
The idea of the kingdom of heaven and 
its realization is as much a social gospel 
as communism or socialism. 

“The nations must follow the principles 
of Jesus Christ, and only by following 
those principles with a gospel of forgive- 
ness and mutual aid can we find a true 
society in the world’s republic on the 
surface of the earth.” 


follow the 
and 
enough as 


Look at 


We are too egoistic 


man’s control. 


races believe in 
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Your Boy 


and Every 
Other Boy 


should learn a trade or a 
profession that will help him 
get along at any time or 
place. All modern Educat- 
ors agree on this. 


The work of Electricity has 
become so big and so im- 
portant that the “trade” of 
the electrician has given way 
to the “profession” of the 
Electrical Expert. The 
amazing developments in 
the field of Electricity are 
opening up thousands of new 
possibilities and opportun- 
ities to ambitious boys. 


The Electrical Age is Here. 


Steam, gas and horse power 
are being supplanted and en- 


larged by electricity. The 
keen competition existing in 
other trades and professions 
do not exist in the Electrical 


Field. There are more good 
jobs open than there are good 
trained men available to fill 
them. Experts easily earn 
from $12 to $20 a day, and 
many earn as high as $10,000 
a year. 


If your Boy—or any Boy 
you are interested in—wants 
to know the inside facts 
about this growing Business 
have him write—or you can 
write for him—to L. L. 
Cooke, Chief Engineer, Chi- 
cago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 1165, 2150 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, and 
ask for the “Vital Facts 
About Electricity.” 


There is no obligation on 
your part involved in this 
request. 
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enforcement of the prohibition laws. 
Bishop Nilan has written all the pastors 
in his diocese that “any step you may 
take in behalf of good government has 
our cordial approval.” 


Would Teach Country Choirs 
by Phonograph 

A choir from St. George’s chapel, Wind- 
sor castle, England, has made phonograph 
records containing morning prayer and 
evening canticles of the Anglican church. 
All the chanted or sung parts of the serv- 
ice are included, as well as several psalms 
and collects, a penitential office and two 
prayers. It is hoped that these records 
will provide village church choirs with 
proper examples for the conduct of wor- 
ship. 


Living Memorial for 
Dead Hero Son 

When Frank R. Stockton, of Albany, 
Ala., was killed during the world war, the 
southern Baptist convention lost one of 
its most promising missionary recruits. 
Young Stockton was acting as a stretch- 
er-bearer, and had just removed a number 
of wounded out of the zone of fire when 
he was instantly killed. His parents, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. I. Stockton, have taken 
the $250 which was at first intended to 
provide a special marker for their son’s 
grave, and given it to the Baptist associa- 
tion of Morgan county, Ala. as the 
“Frank R. Stockton memorial fund for 
foreign missions.” The money, carefully 
invested, is earning 8 per cent., which will 
provide a permanent memorial under the 
administration of the southern Baptist 
foreign missionary society. 


All Communions in 

Community Church 

church of Russell, 
seems to live up to its name. At 
the service on Easter the pastor, Rev. 
Harold B. White, received 41 new mem- 
bers. These came from 8 different de- 
nominations, and included Roman Catho- 
lics and Lutherans. Only two were chil- 
dren. 


The community 


Mass., 


Dutch Catholics Also 

Turn to Radio 

Catholics of the United 
States and Argentina are not to be alone 
in the use of radio as a means of propa- 
ganda. An association of Catholic radio 
mateurs has been established in Holland, 
under ecclesiastical sanction, which will 
promote a radio service designed to make 
the doctrine of the Roman church familiar 
to listeners. At present, any available 
station is used for broadcasting purposes, 
but the erection of a special station, con- 
trolled by the church, is under considera- 


tion. 


The Roman 


Reports Russian Theological 
Schools Flourishing 

Bishop John L. Nuelsen, of the Metho- 
dist church, who is at present in Moscow, 
has cabled Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald, that the two theological 
hools founded in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad by the fund raised by that paper are 
in fine condition. Other observers have 
recently rendered tribute to these two 
schools as supplying almost the only hope 


Si 
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of an infusion of new ideals into the ap. 
cient orthodox church of Russia. Bishop 
Nuelsen, who was associated with Bishop 
Edgar Blake and Dr. Hartman in the 
founding of the schools, reached Moscoy 
just in time to take a leading part in the 
funeral services of the late patriarch 


Tikhon. 


This Week’s 
Heretic 

Dr. James I. Vance, pastor of the Firs 
Presbyterian church of the southern wing 
of that denomination, Nashville, Tenn., js 
singled out by the Presbyterian, funda. 
mentalist weekly, for exposure in its most 
recent issue. Dr. Vance comes in for 
attack because of an apparent attempt to 
reconcile the fundamentalist and modern. 
ist positions in the present theological 
controversy. “This uncertain indifferent- 
ism of Dr. Vance and other men of his 
camp,” says the paper, “is more deadly 
than the out-and-out deniers of Christ, 
because the extreme of unbelief repels and 
alarms men. This indifferentism seduces 
them, blinds their eyes, and leads them 
into the ditch. Dr. Vance has been press- 
ing that deadly indifferentism by pen and 
speech in the Presbyterian church, U, § 
A. Our loyal brethren of the Presbyter- 
ian church, U. S., when any suggestion of 
union was formerly made, were accus- 
tomed to point the finger at New York 
Is it not fair that they now point to Nash- 
ville, for that city has become headquar- 
ters of the most deadly indifferentism 
found in either branch of the church? 
This is the greatest obstacle to clear 
testimony to the faith. It is a deadly 
spiritual opiate.” Dr. Vance will be re- 
membered as the author of the sermon 
on “The Old Rugged Cross,” in the series 
of sermons by influential preachers now 
appearing in The Christian Century. 


Catholic Priest Shows 
Fraternal Spirit 


Members of the Methodist church in 
Hancock, N. Y., are hard at work trying 
to raise the money to rebuild their church, 
recently burned. While the effort is in 
progress Father Thomas Slattery, rector 
of the Roman Catholic church in the same 
town, has announced that there will be no 
parish fairs, bazaars, or suppers, in order 
that the Protestants may have an open 
field. Subscription papers are said to be 
circulating among the Catholics of the 
town, and to be realizing a good return. 


Presbyterians Advertise 
for Missionaries 

The Presbyterian church needs 29 new 
missionaries, just as quick as it can find 
them. The need was recently told in the 
newspapers, and 7 applications came i 
in two days. Now the Rev. L. B. Hillis, 
156 Fifth avenue, New York city, is fe 
peating the call, with the hope that addi 
tional publicity will soon fill the vacancies 


Methodists Begin Church 
Music Conferences 

In the First Methodist church, West 
Lafayette, Ind., the commission on music 
of that denomination held its first confer- 
ence on church music, April 24-26. For 
three days all aspects of church music 
were discussed by experts gathered from 
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all parts of the United States, and demon- 
strations were given by some of the best 
of the country’s musical organizations. 
Beginning with an afternoon devoted to 
the discussion of “The Church Organ,” 
the conference took up the church choir, 
the church music program, and music and 
The Westminster choir, of Day- 

, gave a magnificent concert one 


CHRIS 


evening, and the next morning its famous | 


leader, Mr. John Finley Williamson, led 
a demonstration choir rehearsal, by means 
of which he showed the conference how 
his remarkable organization has been 
built. Rev. Earl E. Harper, chairman of 
the commission, who arranged the pro- 
gram, announced that the conference at 
West Lafayette was but the first of a 


Fellowships Meet at Columbus 


S ME INDICATION of the earnest- 
ness with which many are seeking a 
istian solution for the problems of 
‘rn life was shown at Columbus, O., 
from April 16 to 19, more than 
rsons came from all parts of the 
“The religion of Jesus 
western civilization.” No program 
nnounced in advance; no_ set 
hes were promised. The simple an- 
ement of the topic proved enough 
ring together one of the most eager- 
companies that has gathered 
religious auspices in recent years. 
nference was under the control of 
‘ellowship for a Christian Social Or- 
nd the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
vas also shared in by the Fellowship 
ith for Peace. 


untry to discuss 


ISCUSSION METHOD FOLLOWED 
has been the case in several recent 
ificant conferences, there was no rigid 
am. The discussion method was the 
1 which the ' ody proceeded to dis- 
its own thi i. In the closing 
of the conference the pressure of 
ed to the introduction of extended 
ents by attendants recognized as 
in their fields, but, for the most 
members of the convention 
ht to find in their own experience the 
lems that make their difficulties, and 


draw from the common store sugges-. 


to the manner in which those 

es should be met. The confer- 
hus became much more like a large 
m than a mass meeting. The 
irds, bearing notes of the progress 
on, and the give and take among 
ipants heightened this impres- 


neral title announced proved a 
ambitious for the gathering. 
civilization” takes in a lot of 
nd “the religion of Jesus” a lot 
\t the first session the group was 
bring out the problems which 
r solution in these fields, and 
day was largely given to this 
he resylting list of issues could 
said to cover the entire field 
in the conference title, but it 
ide many times the number of 
at the gathering could possibly 
In the sifting that the passage 
evitably brought, the war issue 
for more attention than any 


nbership in the conference was scat- 
among ministers, social workers, 

seo women in industry, students, 
nalists. Prof. Harrison S. Elli- 

ott, of U: nion Theological seminary, New 
York city, conducted the main discussion 
periods, with Miss Rhoda E. McCulloch 
and Prof. D. E. Sheffield, of the Inquiry— 


the bedy that has done so much to pro- 
mote ‘the use of this discussion method— 
at hand to lend counsel. Most of the men 
and women who have borne the burdens 
of the fellowships were on hand, includ- 
ing Sherwood Eddy, Kirby Page, John 
Nevin Sayre, Bishop Paul Jones, and 
Frederick Libby. In addition to these 
many new voices, bearing the authentic 
note of leadership, spoke. 

There was, for example, Leyton Rich- 
ards, pastor of Carrs Lane, Birmingham, 
and president of the British section of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. Every 
time that Mr. Richards spoke—and the 
group frequently demanded his contribu- 
tions—there was an apparent forward 
moving of the discussion. Probably next 
in influence to Mr. Richards was Rev. 
Mordecai Johnson, pastor of a colored 
congregation in North Carolina. There 
was no most incisive mind at the Colum- 
bus gathering than that of this Negro 
minister. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Detroit, 
took an outstanding part in the discus- 
sions, while from Toronto came the Rev. 
Ernest Thomas, secretary for social serv- 
ice of the Canadian Methodist church, to 
correct the tendency of such a conference 
to think too exclusively in American 
terms. 


NO ARTIFICIAL CONCLUSIONS 

The conference was notable for its re- 
fusal to attempt to force its way to 
artificial conclusions. There were, in fact, 
very few conclusions generally arrived at. 
Aspects of the problems under considera- 
tion were made more clear, but many 
participants must have gone away from 
the conference without changing, in any 
large degree, the points of view which 
they brought to it. There was no sugges- 
tion of drawing up any list of “findings.” 
In the one instance when a resolution 
was demanded, the officers of the F. O. R. 
explained that the constitution of that 
body forbids the introduction of resolu- 
tions into its meetings. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
conference was undoubtedly the presence 
of half a hundred members of the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace. Under the lead- 
ership of the executive secretary of that 
organization, Mr. Thomas Q. Harrison, 
these young people, most of them still in 
college, made plain the genuine way in 
which they are wrestling with war and 
kindred issues, and the quality of devo- 
tion and practical wisdom which they are 
bringing to the peace crusade. The fel- 
lowship, which began as an effort to en- 
list students in the pacifist ranks, has now 
largely shifted its attention to methods 
calculated to head off the war which it 
fears is not far distant. Attention at present 
is being centered on preparatory schools. 
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series to be held in many parts of the 
country, with the object of lifting the 
general level of church music throughout 
the Methodist denomination. 


Fundamentalists to Hold 
National Convention 

What is announced as the seventh an- 
nual national Christian Fundamentals 
convention will be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., May 3-10. The speakers will be: 
William Jennings Bryan, Charles A. 
Blanchard, Benjamin Cox, William Ray 
Dobyns, H. A. Ironside, Leander S. Key- 
ser, Peter MacFarlane, J. Frank Norris, 
W. L. Pettingill, W. B. Riley, T. T. 
Shields, Sidney T. Smith, Reuben A. Tor- 
rey, and Gordon Watt It looks like a 
familiar program. 


Indiana Methodists Seek 
$1,500,000 for Hospitals 


Methodists of Indiana, under the lead 
ership of Dr. M. G. Terry, are seeking to 
raise $1,500,000. The money will be used 
for the development of denominational 
hospitals at Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
Gary, and Princeton. Seventeen “armies” 
of solicitors are at work 


Pioneer Missionaries 
Honored in Japan 


Tokio recently held a mass meeting to 


do honor 


to the foreigners who contrib- 
uted to the development of Japan during 
the Meiji era, 1867-1912, when the nation 
was transformed from an oriental feudal- 
ism into a modern state. More Protest- 
were thus recognized 
than persons of any other class 
70 and 80 of them, whom are 
still at work, were included in the list of 
Japan's More Americans 
were named than of any other nationality 


int) missionaries 
Jetween 
some of 


benefactors 


Dr. Fosdick Stirs 
University 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick addressed 
a series of meetings at the university of 
\pril 3-5. Members of the faculty 
say that no 


[!linots, 


such hearing has been ac- 


corded any visitor during the present 
century. Buildings ordinarily used for the 
basketball university 
proved too small to hold the stude: 


crowded to 


games of the team 
ts who 
hear the famous preacher. It 
usual constructive, 


Fosdick 


was the positive, 


authentic message 


New Honor for 
Rufus Jones 
Prof. Rufus M 
lege received an honorary doctorate from 
the faculty of Marburg university, Ger- 
March 26 


Hans 


Jones of Haverford col 


rhe degree was con- 
ferred by and had 
voted Dr. Jones unanimously by both the 
Protestant and Catholic faculties of the 
university Marburg has 


degrees on 


many, on 


Gramm, been 


conferred few 
non-Germans 


Program Announced for 
Baptist Convention 

The northern Baptist convention, to be 
Seattle, Wash., June 30 
to July 5, has announced its program, at 
least tentatively Following the presi 
dent's address, given at the opening ses- 
Hon. Carl Milliken, the keynote 
for the convention will be struck by Rev. 


ld this vear at 


ion by 
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Clinton Wunder, Rochester, N. Y., using 
“On Earth, Peace” as a topic. The com- 
mission to investigate the orthodoxy of 
foreign missionaries will report on the 
second morning. Rev. A. Ray Petty, of 
New York city, will speak that same eve- 
ning on “Implications and Applications of 
Social Service.” On the fourth day the 
report of the national council of northern 
Baptist laymen will be presented by Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome, Jr., of New York 
city. On July 4 Rev. Samuel Macauley 
Lindsay, of Boston, will deliver a patriotic 
address. The convention sermon will be 
preached by Dr. W. S. Abernethy, of 
Washington, D. C., and the closing ad- 
dress, on “The Peace of the Pacific and 
the Peace of the World,” will be delivered 
by Dr. William Axling, of Tokio, Japan. 
The rest of the program will be made up 
largely of reports from boards and church 
officers. Any Baptist church may appoint 
one delegate, with one additional delegate 
for every 100 members, providing that 
the church has shared in the financial 
support of at least one of the benevolent 
boards of the denomination. 


Study Problems of the 
Small College 

Presidents of many denominational in- 
stitutions met at Bloomington, IIL, during 
\pril, on the Illinois Wes- 
leyan university, to participate in a “con- 
ference on the small college.” An at- 
tempt was made to look ahead and dis- 
cover the policies that should govern the 
future management of such institutions. 
The chief speaker was Dr. Robert E. 
Kelly, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of American with other 
speeches from Pres. David Kinley, of the 
university of Illinois; Dean James A. 
James, of the graduate school of North- 
other col- 


campus of 


Colleges, 


western university, and many 
lege executives. 


Presbyterians Will Not 
Reduce Assembly Size 

Judging from present reports, with 68 
presbyteries favoring and 73 opposed, the 
Presbyterian church is not going to adopt 
the overture that would reduce the size 
of its general assembly. Two other over- 
tures, dealing with details of church ad- 
ministration, have been adopted. 


Stone from Stratford Church 
For New York Cathedral 
Bishop Manning has accepted, on be- 
half of the cathedral of St. John the divine, 
York city, the offer of Wil- 
liam Melville, vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, of a stone from the church in 
which rest the remains of William Shake- 
The will be incorporated 
new cathedral 


New Rev. 


speare stone 


in the 


Reports Vary on Effect of 
Japanese Exclusion Act 

Bishop John McKim, of the Episcopal 
church, Tokio, reports to the 
American authorities of that denomination 
that the passage of the immigration ex- 
clusion law by the American congress has 
had no appreciable effect on mission work 
in Japan. “I see no evidence that the act 
has affected the work of our missionaries 
in Japan,” he writes, “neither have I heard 
of any from members of the various other 


Japan, 
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American missionary organizations.” (, 
the other hand, the Federal Council make 
public reports from other sources j, 
Japan which are said to substantiate th, 
judgment of former Ambassador Woo¢; 
that mission work has been set back y 
least 20 years by the action of the Amer. 
can congress. The statement of the Rey 
T. Kagawa, printed in another colum) 
would seem to add to the evidence op. 
posed to that presented by Bishop Me. 
Kim. 
Hamilton, Ohio, Also After 
Questionable Magazines 

Following hard on the action of Xenia 
O., in sending to prison a man charged 
with the sale of obscene literature, the 
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Union Theological 


Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 


TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES 





Fourth Annual Conference on 
City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 


For Pastors and other Religious Workers, 
men and women, in City and Industrial Cen- 
ters. Interdenominational. Intensive Group 
Study. Lectures by prominent Pastors and 
Social Workers. 

For full information, address Prof. Gay- 
lord S. White, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Fifth Annual Mid- Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 


An Interdenominational Conference with 
Lectures by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames, Prof. 
O'Connell, Prof. Kemper Fullerton, 
John Baillie, and Prof. James E. Frame, on 
the Ministry, Psychoanalysis, Race and Re- 
ligion, the Meaning of Religion, Old and 
New Testament Study. 

For full information, address the Rev. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Director, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3021 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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mayor of Hamilton, another city in the 
same state, has led in a movement which 
has removed 14 magazines from the news- 
stands of that city. Ministers of Hamilton 
were said to be behind the mayor’s action. 
Some newsdealers, while submitting to the 
orders of the mayor, announced that they 
would enlist the help of the publishers of 
the magazines in question in forcing their 
return to public sale. 


Produce Abridged Edition of 
Oldham’s Great Book 

The commission on interracial coopera- 
with headquarters at 409 Palmer 
Atlanta, Ga., has brought out an 
abridgement of J. H. Oldham’s 
great book on “Christianity and the Race 
roblem.” Ten of the most important 
spters are reproduced, together with an 
duction by Dr. W. W. Alexander, of 
commission. The price is only 15 
cents. This ought to prove a valuable 
stimulus to thinking in church discussion 
ps. On the race question, Oldham’s 

; stands in a class alone. 





Churches Unite in Good 
Friday Service 
The Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Universalist churches of 
Hornell, N. Y., united in a Good Friday 
service that culminated in the celebration 
of the Lord’s supper. The church in 
which the union service took place was 
wded to capacity, and all stores closed 
throughout the city. 


Minneapolis Lutherans to 
Build New Church 
Central Lutheran church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is launching an attempt to raise 
is for what will be one of the most 
commanding church edifices in the north- 
west. The growth of this parish during the 
six years of its history, all under the pastoral 
leadership of Dr. J. A. O. Stub, is one 
of the remarkable achievements in con- 
mporary downtown church work in this 
untry. On Easter the congregation 
the largest armory in Minneapolis 
Sunday morning service. About 
(00 people attended, of whom 2,000 had 
be content with a place in an over- 
flow meeting held outside the armory. 





Dr. Moffatt Arrives 
In America 


Dr. James Moffatt, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is in the United States for a brief 
period, during which he will deliver a 
series of lectures in this country and 
Canada explaining the notable work he 
has done in the realm of Biblical trans- 
lation. No detailed itinerary for Dr. Mof- 


tt 


latt’s visit has so far been announced. 


Easter Sunrise Service Draws 
Washington Throngs 


More than 10,000 people attended the 
Easter sunrise service held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the auspices of the 
federation of churches. Dr. Jason Noble 
‘lerce, of the First Congregational 
hurch, delivered the address. Dr. Pierce 
‘as acted as president of the federation 
‘uring the past year, and is being suc- 
ceeded in that position by Dr. Earle 
Wilfley, of the Vermont avenue Chris- 
tan church. Dr. W. L. Darby continues 


THE 
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as executive secretary of the federation, 
which now includes 87 congregations. 


Studdert Kennedy Packs 
London Church 

Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, interna- 
tionally known as “Woodbine Willie,” has 
been appointed rector of St. Edmund's 
Anglican church, Lombard street, London. 
Already the ancient church, which lies 
within the old city, is said to be overflow- 
ing with the crowds that come to hear 
the former chaplain in his own pulpit. 
Some changes in the usual order of serv- 
ice are noted, including extensive use of 
extempore prayer, and attendants are in- 
vited to come to confession during the 
week. 


New York Rabbi Holds 
University a Mistake 

Rabbi Samuel Schulman has told his 
congregation in the temple Beth-el, New 
York city, that the new Hebrew univer- 
sity in Jerusalem is an expression of the 
secular side of Hebrew life, and so cannot 
express the Jewish soul. “Israel did not 
influence the world by a university,” he 
said. “If the world could be saved by 
universities, Germany would have been 
the Messiah of the twentieth century. We 
look out this morning upon Palestine and 
ask ourselves, what is the meaning of the 
dedication of this university on Mount 
Scopus? How do we non-zionists react 
to this event, which, indeed, quickens the 
imagination? I see in it a great signifi- 
cance, but of a kind which has been al- 
most uniformly emphasized. To me, the 
profound significance of the dedication of 
the university consists in this: that the 
university becomes the symbol of the new, 
the secular Palestine. It is perhaps the 
most characteristic expression of modern 
zionism that we could think of. There- 
fore, I venture to say it is not welcomed 
with hosannahs by the masses, but both 
orthodox and reform Jews, know that 
Judaism always was a friend to knowl- 
edge and that the intellectual life was re- 
garded as an integral element of the Jew- 
ish life, inspired by a knowledge of God 
and loyalty to him.” 


Arrange for Tyndale 
Celebrations 

The American Bible society has ar- 
ranged a special Bible Sunday program 
on the topic, “William Tyndale and the 
first translation of the New Testament 
into English.” Supplementary material 
on the life of Tyndale, prepared by P. W. 
Wilson, is available. Bible Sunday does 
not come until Dec. 6, but many churches 
recognize it at other times of the year. 


Dr. Atkinson Invites 
Ramsay MacDonald 

Ramsay MacDonald, former prime min- 
ister of Great Britain, has been invited 
to deliver the principal address at the an- 
nual meeting of the American branch of 
the World Alliance for Friendship through 
the Churches, which will be held in De- 
troit next November. The invitation was 
delivered in person in London by Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson. Dr. Atkinson is 
spending six months in Europe and the 
near east in the interests of the alliance 
and the other organizations seeking world 
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Look Over This 
List 


You will find two or three books you 
will wish to add to your coupon order 


The Higher Individualism, Ames, $1.50. 
Being a Preacher, Vance, $1.25. 


Authentic Literature of Hebrews, Czrar- 
nomska, -50. 


Art Thou a King Then? Milum, $1.25. 


Aspects of the Study of Society, Evans, 
$1.25. 


The Ascending Life, Roberts, 75c. 
Anglican Church Principles, Jackson,$2.25. 


Conscientious Objector in America, 
Thomas, $2.00. (Shelfworn $1.25.) 


Cyclopedia of Pastoral Methods, Hallock, 
$2.50. 


Christianity and Culture, Bowran, $3.00. 
(Shelfworn, $1.90.) 


Wilfred Grenfell, Mathews, $1.50. 
Harmony of the Gospels, Robertson, $2.50. 


Acute and Chronic Unbelief, Wyckoff, 
$1.50. (Shelfworn 70c.) 


Belief and Life, Smyth, 75c¢ 

Aspects of Reunion, Rowley, $2.00. 

Christina Forsyth of Fingoland, Living- 
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stone, 


Better Music in Our Churches, Walker, 
$1.25 


At oun With the Invisible, Sneath, $3.00. 
(Shelfworn, $2.00.) 

Being a Christian, Ashworth, $1.00. 

Chalmers of New Guinea, Small, $1.35. 


The Best I Pena, Porritt, $3.00. 
(Shelfworn, $2.00 


Citizen, Jr., Espey, $1.25. 

Beginnings of Gospel Story, Bacon, $2.50. 

Christianity at Cross Roads, Mullins, $1.75. 

Christ or Mars, Irwin, $1.50. 

Character and Happiness, Megary, $1.50. 

Education in Religion and Morals, Coc, 
$1.75. 


Enduring Investments, Babson, $1.50. 

Gardens of Green, Hunter, $1.25. 

A Casket of Cameos, Boreham, $1.75. 

Christianizing the Social Order, Rausch- 
enbusch, $2.00. 

Concerning “pene Streeter, $3.00. (Shelf- 
worn, $2.25 

The na Ministry, Joseph, $1.25. 

China Today, Dr. Lew and others, $1.25. 

The Fifth Horseman, Morris, $1.25. 

A Faith That Inquires, Jones, $2.00. 

Fundamentals of Prosperity, Babson, $1.00 

How to Teach Religion, Betts, $1.00. 

Economic Justice, Collier, $2.50. (Shelf- 
worn, $1.75.) 

Child Religion in Story and Song, Cham- 
berlain, $1.75. 

Dynamics of Teaching, Tralle, $1.60. 

The Eagle Life, Jowett, $1.50. 

How Early Hebrews Lived and Learned, 
Bonser, $2.00. 

Health and Religion, ©'Flaherty, $2.00. 

Church Music and Worship, Harper, $2.00. 

Cyclopedia of Commencement Sermons, 
"i allock, $3.00. 

How to Study Old Testament, Sanders, 75c. 

Missionary Outlook in Light of War, $2.00. 
Shelfworn, $1.00.) 

Living Together, McConnell, $1.25. 

How to Make the Church Go, Leach, $1.50. 

In His Image, Bryan, $1.75. 

A Living Wage, Ryan (Special), $1.60. 

David Livingstone, Wilson, $1.35. 

Life Eternal, Enfantin, $1.25. 

Lives Worth Living, Peabody, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75c. 

Magic Carpet, Richards (Poetry Anthology), 
$3.00. 


Mammonart, Sinclair, cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.00. 

New World of Labor, Eddy, $1.50. 

The New Greatness, Shannon, $1.25. 

Outline of Literature, Drinkwater (Vol. 1, 
Shelfworn, $3.25). 

One Man's Religion, Quillen, 75c. 
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peace with which he is connected. Among life and example of this our brother. Hav- pt 
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arrangements for the international peace attained to rest and to fuller knowledge. Personal Religion and the Life of 
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unwearied spirit, constantly seek the light; | Religion and Life, $1.00. 
Sicene, Genedih and finally may with him come to see Outspoken Essays, Ist Series, $2.25. 
Thee as Thou art; through Jesus Christ | Outspoken —— 2d Series, $2.25. 
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were some clergy whose exultation in Farmer's Church, by Warren H. Wilson The Character of Jesus (Reissue), 
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Bristling Questions for | 
Thoughtful Americans | 


are plainly put in Professor George A. Coe’s new book || | Th e Ch all en ge of Li fe 
What Ails Our Youth? By L. P. Jacks 


Here ere some of them: Dr. Jacks’s great little book is a summons to 
heroes to make the world fit to live in. It is the 
reverse of the British politician’s summons to the 
British Nation to build homes fit for heroes by 
mass action. Dr. Jacks thinks that the salvation 
of society lies in the individual, rather than that 
the salvation of the individual on earth lies in 
society. Ease in life is not the aim of existence. 
Struggle for the good, true and beautiful is more 
admirable, and should no more cease in the 
future than it ceased in the past. Only by strug- 
gle has the world attained its benefits, and only 
in that manner shall it advance beyond its present 
attainments. 




















Dr. Jacks Summons World to Play the Man! 


Are our young people “different” from previous 
generations of young people? 

Has our industrial civilization communicated its 
ailments to our young people? 

Where is education at fault? 

Are our youth “well” educated at our colleges? 

Why does not religion supply the missing factor? 

What shall we do with our critical youth? 

How does our civilization look to them? 

Has not youth today something to teach us? 

Has maturity anything better to offer than 
youth’s approach to certain difficult problems 
of society? 

Must religion grow old? 


Dr. Jacks does not except even the churches from his indictment for 
responsibility for the chaos of self-protectionism, which renders the whole 
structure of civilization radically insecure, without unitary guidance, drift- 
c- ing no man knows whither. Society is sick, and is being doctored by quacks 
An y minister or Su nda y school leader or playing upon its diseases. Thus society is spending its energies not in 
A A t who refuses te gen D Coe wholesome exercise, honest work, and hard wrestling with the challenge *0 
pare n cono " uses tO § toe r. : s0€ a | self-betterment, but hawks its maladies from one political cure to another 
heart ng on this tense proble m of toda y and is paying the ruinous charges of such establishments upon their clients. 

7 on ’ sh ecANN C1 , 
is not worthy of his high responsibilities. And yet Dr. Jacks is a pronounced optimist. 


He sees good in the offing. Read his book! 
Price, $1.25 
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The Call 
of the Christ 


By Herbert L. Willett 


A Study of the Challenge of Jesus to the 
Present Century 


Sg tong has the challenge of 
Jesus to the life of today been 
presented so earnestly, so persua- 
sively, as in this book. 


Here is a vital, living, convincing 
portrayal of Christ, scholarly yet 
simple, positive, but not dogmatic, 
spiritual but not pietistic. 


This book is a delight and an in- 
spiration. 





Some Chapter Titles 


**The Call of the Christ’’ 
‘*The Audacity of Christ’’ 
‘*The Promise of Christ’’ 
‘*The Service of Christ’’ 
‘The School of Christ’’ 
‘*Love, the Law of Christ’’ 
‘*The Faith of Christ’’ 

‘“*The Humility of Christ’’ 
‘The Patriotism of Christ’’ 
‘*The Authority of Christ’’ 
‘*The New Life in Christ”’ 
‘*The Sympathy of Christ’’ 
**The Uniqueness of Christ’’ 
‘*The Fearlessness of Christ’’ 
‘“‘The Beauty of Christ’’ 
‘*The Serenity of Christ’’ 
‘The Anger of Christ’’ 
‘*The Perennial Christ”’ 


The Heidelberg Teacher says of the book: 


“It is the utterance of a heart that has 
experienced the might and power of the 
Christ, and burns with a passion for the 
needs of the rising generation.” 





Price of book, $1.25 (We pay postage) 
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Goodspeed’s New Testament 


Regular or Library Edition: 
Cloth $3.00. Leather $4.00. Morocco $5.00. 


Pocket Edition: 


India paper, marginal verse numbers for compar- 
ison. Cloth $2.50. Leather $3.50. + temedmeny = 


Popular Edition: 


Pocket size, cloth binding, thin paper, 1, 
verse numbers for comparison. Price $1. 


Paper Bound Edition: 


Printed from same plates as Popular edition, in 
good quality thin paper, pocket size. Price $1.00. 
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A New Volume,“Job—Psalmz,”’ Just Out ($4.00) 


The Speaker’s Bible 


Edited Pp JAMES HASTINGS, D. D. 
Editor “Dictionary of the Bible,” “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” ete. 


The sim of The Speaker's Bible is to preserve all that is worth preserving of the 
modern interpretation of the Bible. The materia! has been condensed, re- added 





and an Index to Modern Sermons te given with each 


to dual with the whole Bible, but ere his death he had 
. Fortunately he left MS. suffi- 
oS Se aate & Cue to Gee Cates 6 Sam. The 
books of the Bible on whieh ‘Dr. Hastings worked 
jd Ti . Joshua, Solas, Rath, Job, Pealme. 
¢ te, bi James 1 and II, Peter, Suto. 


The Speaker's Bible to my mind costal the most vus- 
terial bearing u a leesons trom the Hebrews and the Goxpsl of Lake 
nt 3 Save exey ann. T am positive thet if I were o pastor today I should scour The 
Speaker's Bible.” 
Now ready: take, Pol. 1 and 11; Hebrews; Deutero 
Paer and Jude; Job and Psalms—6 cols. in 
now published. Price $4.00 each. (We pay postage.) 
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One Volume Bible Commentary 
Edited by J. R. DUMMELOW, M. A. 
Line by line the Bible is here commented on—nearly eleven 


hundred pages wherein the student in ° moment can find con- 
cise yet comprehensive notes on ~—Ay oa in the Scriptures. 


The entirely unprejudiced scholars which these com- 
ments are compiled has received +h. from critics of all 
denominations. 

The following are among the types of information covered 
by “Dummelow”: 

1 Explanation of historical references. ‘ Citation of related 
passages in other parts of the Bible. Oseetotes of an 
ancient custom or legal practice referred = Explanation of 
a term or phrase unfamiliar to a modern mi. 5. Mention 
of contrasting interpretations to obscure lines. 6. Analysis of 
a chain of thought as it  -“mee through a section. 7. rer 
renditions of the extefanl ton 


Price of book, 9 00 (We pay postage) 
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Here at last, is the authoritative book on the relation 
between Religion and Science—just published— 


Science and Religion 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


Author of ‘“‘The Outline of Science’’; Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen 


“Every one feels the need of coming to some clear conclusion in regard to the relations between science 
and religion—two activities or expressions of the developing spirit of man which count practically for 
more than any others. The long-drawn-out discussion testifhes to man’s deep desire to reach a unified 
outlook. He wishes to be consistent, to see life whole, religiously and aesthetically and philosophically, 
as well as scientifically. Mr. A. D. White’s ‘History of the Warfare Between Science and Theology’ has 
passed through at least fifteen editions, and that people should continue to be interested in a serious dis- 
cussion of this kind is no bad sign. Yet it may be doubted if the prolonged and wide-spread interest 1s all 
to the good. ‘The religious mind becomes involved in polemical argument when it might be better employed 
studying a little science at first hand; and the scientific man sharpens his dialectic weapons when he might 


be better occupied in religious discipline. There is apt to be a wastage of time and energy, a distraction 
from problems which are more real.” 


That Professor Thomson starts off his new book with this sense of the peril of such 
discussions as have been going on for years between the ‘‘champions’”’ of religion on the one 


hand and the protagonists of science on the other, is indeed an encouraging sign. And he 
continues: 


“The aim of this introductory chapter is to show that an opposition between scientific description and 
religious interpretation is fundamentally a false antithesis. The aims and moods are different, and there is 
no justification for what has been called ‘warfare’ or ‘conflict.’ Disputes may be ended by accepting 


the arbitration of a frontier commission. We must learn to render unto Science the tribute that is its due; 
and to God the things that are His.” 


There are chapters on: 
Science and Religion The Powers of the World 
The Unseen Universe and the Nature of Things 


The Implications of Life Psychology and Religion 
A Contribution to Natural Religion, etc. 


l 


And here are some of the sub-titles: The So-Called Conflict Should Cease. The Aims and Methods of Science. Laws of Nature 
In What Sense Does Science Explain? Limitations of Science. Beyond Our Senses Invisible Life. The Spiritual Order 
The [Transformation of Energy. A Short-Cut to Deity. The Origin of Energies. The Religious Interpretation of Animate 
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